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* REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE.” 


There is, perhaps, no individual trait of 
character or habit of conduct among our 
countrymen more noticeable than the lavish 
use we make of our money for mere pur- 
poses of display. We are notoriously 
shrewd and persistent in the business of ac- 
cumulating, bold"and reckless—enterprising, 
we sometimes call it--in our plans and 
speculations ; somewhat addicted, it may be 
feared, to gambling expedients and opera- 
tions in stocks and at the exchanges, and 
everywhere very eager and earnest in the 
great vocation of getting rich. 

There are, undeniably, great material 
advantages aceruing from all this. It en- 
sures wonderful development of our re- 
sources; it brings into action unparalleled 
activities, and sets in motion the most use- 
ful and potent physical and dynamic forces. 
We are as fertile in inventions as the soil of 
our old barn-yards is in weeds, and as pa- 
tient of labor as the toiling ox. No dis- 
ecouragements or failures have power to 
“bate a jot of heart or hope.” We con- 
vert our very mischances and falls into new 
and more successful means of profit and 
gain, and like the hero of the olden fable, 
every time we are discomfited and touch 
the ground. we receive new vigor and in- 
creased energy. 


There are, possibly, moral advantages, 
also, flowing from this condition of things. 
There are certainly significant moral lessons 
inculeated in the uncertainties and fluctua- 
tions of fortune among us, if we have the 
wisdom to read and interpret them. If we 
are religiously bound to regard ourselves as 
‘strangers and pilgrims” here, there are 
many things in our sad and toilsome way- 
faring, to remind us of the fact, for as in no 
country is the spirit of trade and specula- 
tion more reckless and unrestrained than 
among our people, so no where else, are 
the products of this spirit more hazardous 
and uncertain. - The whole history of 
American commerce and trade demonstrates 
this with striking examples. And this 
brings us back to our characteristic weak- 
ness,—our superficialness—our propensity 
for display, “ regardless of expense.” 

An American traveller tells a story of 
himself which will serve to illustrate this 
weakness, in one of its forms. Passing 
through the streets at the west end of Lon- 
don, his attention was attracted by a dis- 
play of lucious strawberries in the windows 
of a plain, but as it happened, a fashion- 
able restaurant. Like many another Ameri- 
can traveler, who was not unused to the 
res angusti domus at home and yet had 
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found means to wander over Europe, he 
was now reduced to the necessity of econo- 
mising somewhat rigidly in the matter of 
luxuries, if he would have his money suffice 
for: the remaining sight-seeing and the ex 
penses of his homeward voyage. But his 
favorite fruit looked so deliciously tempting 
that he could not fésist_the expenditire of 
half a crown, or so, as ‘he. supposed the in- 
dulgence might cost, in a climate where 
such fruits must be ripened under glass. So 
making his way within, past several young 
gentlemen who were feasting their eager 
eyes upon the same attractive display, he 
ordered with an American’s sovereign re- 
gardlessness of expense, a plate of straw- 
berries and cream. It is needless to say 
that the fruit was fresh, the cream sweet 
and rich, and the whole repast ambrosial. 
But fancy his astonishment, when on en- 
quiry, he was told that the price of this 
little enjoyment was one guinea! Fancy, 
also, the looks. of the young Englishmen, 
who knew the cost of such luxuries in Lon- 
don, and who were waiting to witness, and 
enjoy the discomfiture of the American. 
But our traveler was equal to the emer- 
gency. 

He saw, at a glance, his position—a 
guinea irretrievably gone, and curious eyes 
looking to see his surprise and mortification. 
He cast a glance of contempt at the by- 
standers, .cooly took a couple of guineas 
from his purse, in which there remained 
already too few,of the glittering coin, gently 
laid them upon the table and modestly re- 
marking that strawberries were his favor- 
ite fruit, and if the waiter pleased, he would 
take another plate. His was, we feel like 
saying, a laudable intention and determina- 
tion to remain ‘‘ master of the situation,” 
regardless of expense. 

But there is an ambition for costly display 
much more vulgar and pernicious than this. 
We see it in our cities especially, but not 
unfrequently, also, in our country houses. 
Itis a propensity to display and to demand 
adiniration, by means of equipage and 
dress, costly furniture, and showy personal 
ornaments, gilding and furbishing the out- 
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side—the side that is seen, that it may be 
admired. 

Houses are built on this principle. 
Brown stone or marble and carving on the 
narrow front, rough brick and coarse 
plaster in the rear; balconies and battle- 
ments and balustrade externally, while 
within the atrangementd and appointments 
aré such as to afford the fewest comvenien- 
cies for the real comfort of the occupants 
that can possibly be assembled. Narrow 
and steep stair-cases, imperfect ventilation, 
no provision for proper seclusion and pri- 
vacy—all for show and little or nothing for 
the requirements of riglit living. 

We must not be understood as objecting 
to costly materials in building, orto expense 
in preparing the material, or to the use of 
suitable ornament or carving, for those who 
have the means for such expenditure. We 
certainly prefer French plate glass to any 
inferior imitation or substitute, and solid, 
well cut stone to lath and plaster. But let 
it be real, solid, substantial. Avoid shams 
everywhere, in your domestic structures 
and appointments, as well as in your social 
relations and your religious associations and 
creeds. 

While this is true of the arrangement of 
our city houses, it is more emphatically 
true of their furnishing. Cost there may 
be, and lavish cost, for display, and me- 
retricious ornament abounds’ everywhere. 
But there is a lack of simple and elegant 
taste in the selection and arrangement to 
furniture and ornaments which are intended 
to make the family home comfortable and 
attractive, and to beautify the place around 
which our tenderest. and holiest affections 
dwell. _ Consequently no genuine home 
feelings are ever foundthere. The inmates 
might as well pass their lives at one of our 
monster fashionable hotels, where the gild- 
ing and the fresco, the brocade and the velvet, 
the carpet and curtains. would furnish as 
many gentle and tender associations of 
home, and the sacred relations of the 
household, as belong to these dwellings 
which have been built and fitted up with- 
out regard to cost. 
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In the country there may be something 
less of this spirit of rivalry and display than 
in our towns, and consequently something 
more of genuine home feeling and association. 
Indeed, we know places that are Old Home- 
steads, wherever the children may have 
pitched their tents in their journeyings. 
And it is a beautiful sight to look upon, 
the old place where generation after gener- 
ation of the same family have lived and 
worked, enjoyed and suffered and died. To 
this place the children gather on memorial 
days and for family festivals, and clustering 
there, under the old roof-tree, with their 
children about their knees. they recall the 
cherished memories of earlier years, grow 
young again in the inspirations of the fresh 
spring-time, give a sigh and a tear to those 
who have fallen out of the procession and 
will no more come home, to keep with them 
these sacred feast days, and with simple, 
pious, thankfulness they bless the DpEar 
Lorp for ail the good they enjoy. 

But all country homes are not consecrated 
by such associations and memories. The 
Lares and Penates departed from many of 
them when their oceupants went out to 
build palaces in the commercial emporiums, 
or new homes in the West. And in the 
new villa—as we ambitiously eall our coun- 
try seats, there is no shrine for these old 
time household gods. We build, and lay 
out grounds and plant, regardless of ex- 
pense, and in many cases, equally regardless 
of a proper taste. That is to say, the same 
expenditure of money and labor, under the 
superintendence of an educated architect 
and a skilled artist in landscape gardening 
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would have produced far niore satisfactory 
results, as far as the esthetic effects are con- 
cerned, and would have furnished a larger 
amount of conveniencies and comforts for 
the occupants. 

And this is the great mistake we are apt 
to make when we build regardless of cost. 
Unfortunately the man who would not un- 
dertake to cut out his own clothes, or make 
his own shoes, but would employ skilled 
workmen who could do it better and cheap- 
er, thinks he can plan his house and lay out 
his grounds, according to his own taste, and 
secure all the requirements of an elegant and 
complete country home. But there are 
two difficulties intervening between his pur- 
poses and their execution. One is that his 
taste in these matters has not been suffic- 
iently cultivated ; the other is that he is de- 
ficient in mechanical skill and manual dex- 
terity. We remember the case of a French 
gentleman who built an elegant house in 
the city, regardless of expense. It was 
complete in all its appointments and replete 
with all conveniencies, with one small ex- 
ception, and that was—strange as it may 
seem that a Frenchman should ever, for 
one moment, forget the ewisine—he actually 
neglected to provide a kitchen, or any con- 
venient place where the important opera- 
tions of the kitchen could be carried on, and 
was compelled to use a portion of the attic 
story for these purposes. Greater blunders 
than this are committed every year, and 
greater inconvenieneies incurred by those 
who build in town and country regardless 
of professional skill and experience as well 
as regardless of expense. 


THE POLYPROSOPIC ROOF. 


BY GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, ARCHITECTS, Erc., 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Polyprosopic is not a dictionary word, at 
least we cannot find it in our two volume 
large quarto edition of Webster, but Loudon 
makes use of it to name a special form of 
roof sometimes made use of in the construe- 
tion of Horticultural buildings, the true 
meaning of which we believe is, that the 


interior side or outline of the rafter is eurvi- 
linear and the exterior formed of planes or 
faces. 

A very extensive practice in the design 
and erection of Horticultural buildings of all 
classes and for all purposes, from the low 
priced commercial shed to the finished 
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crystal palaces, that adorn our finest coun- 
try seats, has led us to a more thorough 
investigation of this now very important 
subject, and we have been enabled by a 
long practical experience in the construction 
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and practical management of Horticultural 
buildings to reach conclusions relative to 
form, combination, heating and management 
that could not be arrived at in any other 
manner. 


Fig. 1.—Perspective. 


We have illustrated examples of the 
straight and curvilinear roofs, and now show 
the polyprosopie roof in which manner we 
have erected some half dozen graperies and 
plant houses. 

This particular form of hot houses was 
described by Mr. Loudon in his encyclope- 
dia of gardening some 30 years ago, and he 
says, “he considers it to be the ne plus 
ultra of improvement as far as air and light 
are concerned. 


combinations of sliding, lifting, and perma- 
nently fastened sash has been public prop- 
erty for upwards of thirty years. Although 
nearly approaching to the curvilinear form 
it lacks the graceful beauty of a continuous- 
ly curved line, and as excessive ventilation 
s0 necessary in the climate of England, is 
not required in our dry sunny atmosphere, 
the lifting or sliding sash roof is not con- 
sidered so desirable as the continuous fixed 
sash roof, which is at once the most beauti- 


Mr. Leuchars in his practical treatise on 
hot-houses published some twelve or fifteen 
years since, illustrates this form of house 
and says, ‘it is by some considered supe- 
rior to all other forms for winter foreing.” 

Mr. James Cranston of Birmingham, 
England, has also adopted this form of con- 
struction, which in many respects he consid- 
ers-ahead of all others. It seems to have been 
very generally known and used by many 
builders of glass houses and its numerous 


ful andthe most economical roof yet intro- 
duced. 

The principal advantage of the Polypro- 
sopie roof, is its portability that is it can be 
made in sashes, and transported to any por- 
tion of the country, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of painting and glazing in the hot 
atmosphere of the interior, or loss of time 
from storms, ete., on outside work. The 
fixed sash roof house can be sent anywhere 
primed, but the glazing and second coat of 
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paint must be done after the erection of the 
building; either house we think equally 
well adapted to growing purposes, but as a 
matter of beauty and economy we give the 
preference to the fixed curvilinear roof. 
The engraving is a view of a Plant 
House, erected by us for Mr. Geo. H. 
Brown on his beautiful estate, of Millbrook, 
near Washington Hollow, Duchess Co., 
New York. The plan of the house gives 
two nearly equal apartments, one to be 
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used as a propagating and forcing house, 
and the other as a conservatory or show 
house for plants and flowers. Both are heat- 
ed by the circulation of hot water and can 
be worked independently of each other. 
Such houses add very much to the attrac- 
tions of a country estate, and impress a 
stranger with a higher degree of taste and 
refinement, while the owner has added 
very much to his luxuries and enjoyments. 


HOO 


GRAPE GRAFTING. 


BY PRATIQUER. 


Muc# attention has been given to this 
interesting branch of Horticulture of late, 
and it would be exceedingly instructive to 
your readers if each operator would publish 
his experience, naming failures as well as 
successes, for the benefit of all. 

The series of experiments by the late 
Dr. Massie of Chilicothe, crowned , with 
final success just as he was removed by 
death, in 1863, may be said to have inaugu- 
rated a new era in grape culture, which it 
is to be hoped will be followed up by ama- 
teurs and cultivators generally. 

It is an interesting study. The grape 
vine already obeys the command of man, 
almost like a reasoning plant. It is so 
pliant and yielding that we can say to it, 
“thus far shalt thou grow and no farther.” 
It may be pruned, pinched, trimmed, trained 
to any extent and in any direction ;—it may 
be made to bear its fruit when, and even 
where we direct; its fruit packed away in 
latent buds, for the ensuing year, may be 
made to blossom and bear this year. Its 
tendency is to become a vine, but man says, 
‘become a tree,”’ and it obeys—trailing on 
the ground, or into a tree on the side of a 
building, an arbor, trellis, or stake as di- 
rected, with its fruit at the collar or on its 
extremest end. It may be cut to the ground, 
or even under the surface and forced to pro- 
duce a new variety of fruit instead of its 
own. Its multiplication, by cutting into a 
thousand pieces, producing ‘after its kind” 


with more ease and certainty than from 
seed, as many plants as there are buds, is 
one of its most wonderful properties, but 
our present inquiry is into its ability to 
produce new varieties of fruit by the process 
of grafting. * 

The recent publications upon this subject 
make it appear to be very plain and easy; 
much, however, is still unknown; and the 
novice has much yet to learn of the habits 
of the vine, and its affinities. Some va- 
rieties assimilate more readily than others, 
and it is well to understand this fact before 
bestowing too much labor and expense upon 
grafting—to say nothing of the loss sus- 
tained in cutting down old vines, especially 
if they are well-tried and valuable sorts. 
If vines are found to be diseased, it is better 
to root them out entirely than to perpetuate 
the evil by engrafting good varieties upon 
them. None but good (the best) stock 
should be chosen to graft upon. All the 
manipulation should be done with care; a 
pleasant day, when the soil is not wet, 
should be selected: the ground should be 
removed so as not to injure the roots; sharp 
and suitable tools should be had, to be 
carried in a basket with the wax, the ties, 
&c.; when the vine is uncovered, saw, or 
cut below the joint so as to present a smooth 
stem that can be easily split, leaving a 
clean and smooth place to insert the scion. 
Let the latter be fresh cut, and shaped and 
fitted with care; the split being made with 
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a sharp instrument that will cut, not tear, 
the root. After insertion, fill all the open 
space with Trowbridge’s grafting wax, to 
keep the water out of the split, then tie with 
Cuba bass. Cover the lower bud with moss 
so as to keep it continually damp, which 
promotes the callus (drying at any time des- 
troys the bud); cover with sand, in a clay 
or hard soil, (this is necessary to success) ; 
then cover the scion with a common flower 
pot, and over the whole place litter, straw 
or earth to prevent freezing—or if it freezes, 
to protect it from extreme cold. In this 
way the work may be done in November, 
while the weather is suitable to work out 
of doors, and before the ground is frozen up 
in our Northern climate, though the same 
rule, will apply to the work when performed 
in March, and so far as the writer’s ex- 
perience goes, the scions grow equally well 
—the work may therefore be done at any 
suitable time from November to March. If 
due regard is paid to protection, the plant 
may be grafted as well above ground as 
below, but it is more troublesome to make a 
mound above it than to dig to the root. The 
writer has had best suecess when using 
the grafting wax, moss and sand, and in- 
deed in elay soil, has hardly sueceeded other- 
wise. In some cases he is aware that he 
lost scions by having them cut and exposed 
to the air, being called off when ready to in- 
sert them. Care should be taken to select 
well-ripened wood for scions, and they should 
be’ set only in healthy roots. 

Attention should be given in selecting 
scions and roots to their affinities. Dela- 
ware is more congenial to Clinton than 
to Catawba or Isabella. Allen’s Hybrid 
is not congenial to either of the latter ; 
by careful comparison and study those 
that are best suited for each other may be 
selected. The writer has had more success 
in engrafting a Diana seedling, than with 
any other: on Isabella all lived and on Ca- 
tawba two-thirds lived. Nearly all those 
that budded early, damped off, while those 
that budded late, lived; some started from 
the lower bud, and one put out roots on 
its own account at the junction with the old 
root. Many of the failures may be at- 
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tributed to incongeniality, others to bad 
management, omitting the trifles that some 
would consider of no importance, such as 
bad weather, haste, want of proper ma- 
terial, tools in bad order, or an omission to 
tie, or wax, or by using poor covering ; want 
of moisture ; use of scions prepared the day 
before; roots in bad condition; not eut in 
the right place or split improperly. Each 
one of these is essential to success, and none 
should be omitted, if one would not lose 
his labor. It is stated that grape grafting 
is so simple that it may be successfully prac- 
tised by boring a hole in a root and plug- 
ging it with a scion; and that the only 
tools needed are a Barlow knife and a gim- 
let. Mr. Downing says he did this once and 
only onee—the conditions were all favora- 
ble, but something more is requisite to sue- 
cess when followed on a large scale; every 
beginner can certify to that, and every reader 
can refer to his own experiments inthe past 
year, in proof of this remark. How many 
who had Catawba, To Kalon, Diana, Isabel- 
la, aud even Concord suffering with the rot 
and mildew, who have in vain sought to in- 
corporate thereon the Delaware, Iona,Creve- 
ling and other valuable new varieties? 
the graft did not take, and it is well it did 
not; there was incongeniality. If the roots 
were absolutely dead, so much the better. 
Insuch cases let them be dug out and good 
healthy plants of the new varieties planted 
instead thereof. The writer having initiated 
a series of experiments, proposes to give 
the results for the benefit of his fellow 
sufferers, in the hope to receive in return 
the experience of others who have tried and 
either failed or sueceeded. In 1863 a friend 
presented the writer a new out-door grape, 
said to be very fine, which he grafted early 
in March, in the Grape house, on a White 
Chasselas root; it grew finely and pro- 
duced one cluster of grapes which ripened 
Isabellas ! 

EXPERIMENT 1. In November of the 
same year, a new variety, not yet published, 
was grafted on this Chasselas-Isabella root, 
(double worked), which: is now August 
8th, twelve feet long, having grown to the 
top of the house and there stopped, with lat- 
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erals, making an aggregate of thirty niue feet 
nine inches, the cane is 14 inches in cireum- 
ference, having on it one bunch of grapes, 
(one bunch having been removed), on which 
are 28 grapes of good size and promise. 

Exp. 2. The same new variety grafted on 
a White Sweetwater root, has a growth of 
seven inches, 

Exp. 3. The same variety on a Pitmas- 
ton’s White Cluster, has a growth of 10 inch. 

Exp. 4. Iona on White Malvasia, growth 
of 34 inches. 

Exp. 5. Iona on White Malvasia, growth 
of 14 inches. The foregoing are all in the 
grape-house. The following in the open air. 

Exp. 6. Allen’s Hybrid on Isabella, 10 
scions, all dead. 

Exp. 7. Allen’s Hybrid on Catawba, 3 
scious, all dead. 

Exp. 8. Creveling on Isabella, 51 scions, 
25 alive, 26 dead. 

Exp. 9. Creveling on Catawba, 1 dead. 

Exp. 10. Delaware on Isabella, 50, 25 alive, 
25 dead. One of these grafts has made 
over 20 feet growth; another about 15; 
several 3 feet; the others from 3 to 8 inches. 

Exp. 11. Same on same; 7 in another 
place, all dead. 

Exp. 12. Delaware on Catawba. 5, all dead. 

Exp. 13. Delaware onGarrigues,2, all dead. 

Exp. 14. Diana seedling on Isabella, 3, 
all living. 

Exp. 15. 
3 dead. 

Exp. 16. Same on Anna, 1 dead. 

Exp. 17. Same on Clinton, 1 dead. 

Exp.18. Same onPerkins, 2, | alive, Idead. 

Exp.19.Sameon Am. Hamburgh, 2 dead. 

Exp. 20. Iona on Isabella, 2, dead. 

Exp. 21. Iona on To Kalon, 3, 2 alive, 1 
dead. One of these living plants is the 
largest in the open air, except Delaware, 
being 67 inches high, Aug. 8th, with 134 
inches of laterals, a stout cane and abundant 
side branches, very close jointed; the other 
graft of the same age, and set under similar 
circumstances, is only three inches high, 
but is starting since the late heavy rains. 

Exp. 22. Israella on Isabella, 1, dead. 

Exp. 23. Delaware on Isabella, 


Same on Catawba, 9, 6 living, 


these 
4 


‘favorable result. 
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were young plants dug up and grafted and 
reset, all died—100 roots. 

Exp. 24. Clinton on Isabella, 10 roots, 
like No. 23, all lived. 

Ex.25. Hartford Prolific on Isabella,1 dead. 

Exp. 26. Delaware on Isabella; root 
taken up, grafted, and set out in-a box 
under glass, lived and has grown about a foot 
iu length; this had no bottom heat, but had 
the benefit of a cold house for two months. 

Many scions that start early would prob- 
ably live if protected from the sun, and air, 
until they had attained strength enough to 
go alone. Oiled paper is said to answer the 
purpose, but is difficult to keep it in place 
in the open air. I have used flower pots a 
little elevated on the edge, but with no very 
The grafts in the open 
air are generally of short and feeble growth, 
from 14 to 8 inches, with few exceptions, 
and may not ripen their wood so as to sur- 
vive the winter. The prospect is, therefore, 
that the grafting of 1864, will be a failure 
in most cases; but this ought not to be 
received as a generalrule. The drought 
of the present season, June and July, has 
exceeded anything known for a long period, 
and was becoming a national evil, so 
great was its extent. Grape growers have 
not been exempt from its influence, but have 
suffered in cOmmon with others, in the 
loss of plants, that have perished, as well as 
those which have not grown after being 
properly planted and earefully cultivated. 

Instead of giving up this method of cul- 
tivation, the writer intends to go at it with 
renewed vigor on the approach of the 
proper season, November, and with more 
experience and practice, hopes to overcome 
many, if not all, the obstacles attending 
the operation; and he calls upon his co- 
laborers to relate their experience through 
the Horricutturist, for the beuefit of 
whom it may concern. 

P. S.—The Grape crop promises well this 
season. The dry weather has been very favor- 
able to the growth and development of the 
fruit; but little rot or mildew is seen as yet. 
HartfordProlific began to color on 3d of Aug., 
just one week earlier than usual, and there 
is an appearance of general early ripening. 










It is one of the many grievous faults of 
this fast age, that everything is done only 
for the present ; every enterprise looks for 
immediate realization, and every exertion 
only to present enjoyment. 

Men hasten to get rich, that they may 
enjoy the fruit of their possession at once. 
Carpe Diem is the prevailing maxim. Life 
is looked upon as too short, and to enjoy it 
while we are sure of it is the philosophy of 
the day. Hence posterity comes in for a 
small share of consideration, and is left to 
take eare of itself. Those who are in quest 
of country homes as a general thing seek , 
either to find every ‘thing done to their 
hand, or so nearly so as to leave only 
what will serve for pastime to the pro- 
prietor. Few are willing to create places, 
and if you talk about planting and making 
orchards of fruit, and groves of ornamental 
or forest trees, the ready answer comes, ‘* Oh 
I cannot afford to wait so many years to 
enjoy the fruit of my labor, I am too old.” 
Anotherreason for this is doubtless to be found 
in the fact, that places change hands so fre- 
quently ; a large investment is made and held 
for awhile as a hobby, then comes ennui, the 
hobby is dead, and the party tired of his es- 
tate, sells it, and another takes his place to 
go through perhaps a like experience. 
These are evils incident to, and perfectly 
characteristic of the age we live in. 

Under these considerations we would 
draw attention to the subject of planting— 
planting not for ourselves, and our own im- 
mediate enjoyment, but for the sake of those 
who are to come after us. There is no 
reason why he who plants dwarf fruit trees 
to realize quickly, should not at the same 
time plant standards, which if he cannot 
enjoy himself, those who come after him 
will. Our ancestors seem to have been in- 
fluenced by a better spirit, and had they 
possessed the advantages in the way of 
science and facilities for procuring good 
varieties that we enjoy, there would be many 
a noble apple orchard, where now we have 
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PLANTING CONSIDERED AS A DUTY. 


fine large trees bearing loads of worthless 
fruit. ‘ 

This fact should stimulate us to plant 
largely from the abundant resources of our 
nurseries, not only orchards of apples but 
all hardy and long-lived fruit trees. And 
we do not mean by this that the operation 
is.to cease with fruit trees, but the good 
work should be carried out among the orna- 
mental and forest trees. Let not the work 
cease with planting around the mansion, 
but if there are favorable sites for others, 
plant there likewise in prospect of those 
other mansions which one day may grace 
the spot and whose proprietors will bless 
your foresight. Planting is an honorable 
and ennobling occupation. He who cuts 
down a tree takes a life—it cannot be re- 
stored. 

He who plants a tree creates a life and 
erects at the same time a monument to him- 
self; a monument it may be, in the words 
of the poet, aere perennius ; more lasting, 
more grateful in perpetuating his name and 
memory than any other work of his life 
time. 

Planting is a duty to posterity, not only 
to supply the place of what we consume, 
but in handing down to them the Arboricul- 
tural knowledge of our own time. He who 
plants to-day, writes a volume of history ; 
his subjects or tree facts may be ever so 
silent now, but they will one day speak and 
discourse eloquently on the knowledge and 
taste of the present day. 

We would like to see this principle pre- 
vail throughout the length and breadth of 
the land ; in the country and in the cities. 
Who does not regret the loss of trees in our 
metropolis ? Who that lived in New York 
twenty-five years ago, can fail to look back 
with regret on the noble old trees which 
the city even then possessed? the trees 
which shaded Broadway; the trees which 
filled our old Park and afforded delightful 
shade to the pater-familias as with his wife 
and children he wended his way to and from 
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Planting Considered as a Duty. 


church of a hot Sunday morning : the state- 
ly trees which then lined our Battery and 
were the joy of the Young America who 
were wont to go there for an afternoon flir- 
tation and promenade. What alumnus of 
Columbia does not sigh when he thinks of 
the old Sycamores which graced the College 
Green, and under which as a student he 
was wont to study out the lecture which he 
had neglected at home, or to loaf out the 
half hour of chapel, or perhaps a lecture 
from which he had been expelled for some 
overt act of juvenile hilarity and mischief? 
They are all gone and have given place to 
the spirit of commerce and the march of im- 
provement. 

But we would particularly like to impress 
this duty of planting on our wealthy gentle- 
men who own country estates— plant— 
plant with taste and judgment; study the 
science of Arboriculture ; there is no more 

interesting branch of science. No gentle- 
man’s libraryshould be without such works 
as the encyclopedias of Loudon, and espe- 
cially his ‘‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Brit- 
tanicum.”’ Study the book and carry out 
the practice. There are many new orna- 
mental trees which are yet very rare in this 
country—generally speaking, they are look- 
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edupon as beyond the means of the farming 
community—but to these gentlemen of for- 
tune they are bagatelles after all, and yet 
we do not find them on their estates, simply 
because they know nothing about them, nor 
will they take the pains to inform them- 
selves. When seen it is too often merely 
the act of the gardener who happened to be 
a man of superior attainment, and upon 
whose information the proprietor is content 
to rely. There are of course exceptions to 
this, striking exceptions of gentlemen who 
have retired to a country life, and with well 
cultivated minds and handsome tastes de- 
voted themselves to this study. The effect 
of this is seen on their estates, where not 
only their own acquirements and taste are 
displayed, but also a generous patronage of 
those whose specialities they needed, wheth- 
er Architect, Engineer or Landscape Gar- 
dener. 

Let planting then be looked on as a duty 
—a duty to ourselves, to our country, to 
science and to posterity. And while it 
commands attention as a duty, let its fulfill- 
ment be as exact as we are desirous of 
giving to other duties ; each one in propor- 
tion as he is gifted with the opportunity 
and the ability. 


eo 


THE FOURTH OF JULY APPLE, 


BY A. G. HANFORD, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Tree a vigorous upright grower, forming 
a handsome pyramidal head; shoots stout, 
leaves and blossoms large. 

Fruit above medium size to large, round- 
ish oblate, sometimes conical, often slightly 
ribbed, especially the earliest ripening spe- 
cimens. 

Color pale yellow, nearly white in the 
shade, with distinct stripes and splashes of 
bright red in the sun, and covered with a 
delicate white bloom. 

Flesh yellowish white, tender juicy, quite 
acid ; good, though not first-rate flavor. 

It is a fine kitchen apple, well suited to this 


purpose when but half grown. Cooking 


tender ; its brisk acid, when properly tem- 
pered with sugar, makes a very agreeable 
sauce. 

» It is extremely hardy, an early bearer, 
and very productive; ripens a little before 
the early harvest, and for several weeks 
thereafter. 

Valuable for family use and profitable for 
market. $20 have been received for a sea- 
son’s crop from one tree. 

This beautiful apple was introduced into 
this place from Cassel, Germany. There it 
was known as the August apple. When 
it fruited here, specimens were found nicely 
colored, and nearly—or quite ripe on the 
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anniversary of our national birthday. For his adopted country, our German friend who 
this reason, and being full of enthusiasm for imported it,re-namedit the 4th of July apple. 
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Pruning Dwarf Pear Trees. 


PRUNING DWARF PEAR TREES. 


Dwarf pear culture has been so often dis- 
cussed in our pages and those of other Hor- 
ticultural journals that there seems to re- 
main little more to be said on the subject. 
Amateurs and others Zrow pears in their 
gardens and orchards with more or less 
success, according to the care given in the 
proper selection of varieties found to sue- 
ceed well on the quince stock, adaptability 
of soil, and proper principles of pruning fol- 
lowed out. The last requisite to success, 
we deem of much importance. 

A dwarf pear tree, if left to itself, will 
generally show fruit the third or fourth sea- 
son from the bud, and if allowed to go on 
without out-thinning the fruit or prun- 
ing, the branches, will become ill-shaped, 
the fruit small and inferior, growth will 
cease, and tree soon be exhausted. With 
proper attention the opposite will be the 
ease. But pruning may be over done, and 
often is. We have the question frequently 
asked, why do not my dwarf trees bear? 
The soil has been highly enriched, the best 
varieties have been selected, they have re- 
ceived the best of care, and pruning has 
not been neglected, yet I watch in vain for 
fruit. My trees are, many of them old 
enough to have borne for several seasons, 
they are growing thriftily. but scarcely a 
blossom appears. Our attention was lately 
called to a garden containing about a hun- 
dred trees answering the above description. 
The growth of wood was very strong, but 
on looking for the last year’s wood we found 
that it had been cut back to'two or three 
eyes after the manner of spur pruning a 
grape vine. Some of the trees ought to 
have borne halfa bushel of fruit and would 
have done so but for the excessive shearing 
that they had undergone. Pruning to in- 
duce fruit, and pruning to induce growth, 
are distinct operations. In the first we 
should aim to check rampant growth, which 
end may be obtained by deferring the pru- 
ning until the sap begins to move in the 
spring; then moderately shortening - the 
shoots, and by summer pinching two or 


three times during the season. There are 
generally many shoots produced in the in- 
terior of trees that would cross and interfere 
with each other if allowed to remain. These 
may be converted into fruit spurs by pinch- 
ing, or they may be partly broken down 
two or three inches from their base in June, 
and allowed to hang. A callus will form at 
the wounded place, and buds wiil generally 
make their appearance which will become 
fruitful after the second season. Pears on their 
own roots may by these means be brought 
into a fruitful state, nearly as soon as those 
budded on the quince. To induce growth 
upon atree that has been allowed to overbear, 
and is in an enfeebled condition, we cut back 
severely—sometimes upon the two and 
three year old wood, removing the majority 
of the fruit spurs, which will generally cause 
vigorous shoots to put forth, produce a cor- 
responding growth of roots, and restore the 
tree to health and vigor, if done before it is 
too late. 

Dwarf trees are often planted in gardens 
along the walks ; they are small at first, and 
the future growth in many instances does not 
enter into the planter’s calculations. These 
trees, dwarf though we may call them, will 
not always remain the miniature affairs 
that many would have them. The soilis 
well enriched and they grow beyond expec- 
tation. It is soon found that when they 
were planted within a foot or two of the 
pathway it would have been better to have 
made the distance at least five feet. But 
the mistake has been made, and pruning 
must be resorted to, to remedy the difficulty, 
and the trees are razeed to the desired pro- 
portions. What is the consequence ? 
another séason of wood growth followed by 
another mutilation, which keeping up such 
a continual excitement, prevents fruiting. 
Short pruning concentrates the sap into a 
few buds and vigorous growth follows. 
Longer pruning induces the formation of the 
fruit branches, beeause slender and feeble 
shoots are more disposed to fruit. Some of 
the varieties, as the Duchess d’Angouleme 
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and others. frequently produce fruit buds at 
and near the terminus of the leading shoots. 
These should all be removed and only the 
short stout fruit spurs, which are able to 
sustain the weight of the fruit, allowed to 
remain. 

Thinning the fruit is also an important 
operation, and one well understood by those 
who grow fine specimens for market or ex- 
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hibition. A moderate quantity only is left. 
One half and often two thirds are removed 
while small. What is lost in number is 
more than compensated for in the size and 
beauty that the remainder attain. Our ex- 
perience with dwarf pears has been most 
satisfactory, and we are sure that with a 
proper understanding of their requirements, 
the failures will be few. 


—_————- 8 oor —___—_— 


OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 


FROM HALL’S JOURNAL 


It is not possible to supply a pure warmth 
by any furnace ever invented, unless it sim- 
ply heats water or air, outof which is given 
the caloric necessary to make a dwelling 
comfortable. But warming houses by 
steam, hot water, or hot air, costs, for 
an ordinary residence, about eight hundred 
dollars, which makes it impracticable— 
places this luxury wholly beyond four-fifths 
of all the households in the land. That 
the heat which comes from any furnace 
through an ordinary register, although the 
coals are red-hot, is a sickening stench, can 
be demonstrated any moment in a winter’s 
day ; it is sending into a room an incessant 
stream of air, almost wholly divested of its 
oxygen, which is the element for which 
alone air is breathed at all; nor is this all— 
the oxygen has not only been abstracted, 
but sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonated 
hydrogen, which are among the most noi- 
some smells in nature—that of rotten eggs 
—replace the oxygen; and that such an at- 
mosphere, steaming into our parlors, and 
dining-rooms, and chambers, cannot be 
otherwise than most pernicious to health, 
only but an idiot can deny. Every year 
new patents are coming out, claiming to 
meet the failures of their predecessors, pro- 
ving conclusively that all previous ones 
have been signal and lamentable failures. 

It may be a more potent and convincing 
argument against the pestiferous effects of 
furnace heat, at least in the minds of some, 
that it ruins the furniture and the wood- 
work of all buildings into which it is intro- 
duced. 


OF HEALTH, NEW YORK. 


Open wood-fires, the most cheery and de- 
lightful of all modes of house warming, are 
too expensive, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some. The common open grates for coal 
are the next best, but they fail to give a 
comfortable heat in the coldest weather ; 
they fail to keep the feet warm, which is 
the most important part of the body to be 
kept agreeably heated; and, in addition, 
the very instant the coal in the grate is 
touched, the whole room is filled with a fine 
dust, which settles on the paintings, the 
furniture, the carpets, and the very clothing 
in the drawers, making dingy the most pol- 
ished surfaces, scratching the furniture and 
the gilding, and grinding out the carpets by 
the flinty dust. 

But there is a method of warming houses, 
cheaper than grates and more efficient, 
giving almost none of theirdust; ineompar- 
ably less troublesome than wood-fires, while 
the heat is just as genial and quite as pure; 
the fire needs replenishing but once a day, 
never requires a poker, if properly attended 
to; gives very little dust, keeps the feet 
warm, and keeps before the eyes the cheery 
sight of a broad bed of burning, glowing 
coals. In short it is a plan for warming 
houses, which has never, in all its points, 
been surpassed—has never been equalled. 
It is Dixon’s low-down grate. It is be- 
lieved that there is scarcely a single edu- 
cated physician in Philadelphia, who owns 
the house he lives in, who is not supplied 
with one or more of these delightful luxu- 
ries. They cost from twenty-five dollars 
each and upward, and are placed instead of 
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an ordinary fireplace or grate in the course 
of a few hours. 

Three-fourths of the heat, of a grate or 
fireplace goes up the chimney, and is 
wasted. Dixon’s Philadelphia low-down 
grate, by a moderate extra expense, can be 
so arranged that all the ashes are conveyed 
into the cellar, and the otherwise wasted 
heat is saved to a considerable extent, and 
conveyed into the rooms above; not the 
heat of burning coals, but air is brought 
from out-doors, carried behind the chimney- 
back, heated without coming in contact 
with the coals, and is conveyed into the 
room above by an ordinary register, not in 
a sulphurous odor, but simply in the shape 
of pure air warmed, which is of inestimable 
value for sitting-rooms, chambers and nur- 
series. We had one of these admirable 
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contrivances put in our house in 1859, and 
every additional year only increases our ap- 
preciation of the luxury. This notice has 
been written without the knowledge of the 
manufacturer, and will surprise him as much 
as any one of our readers; but it would 
add so much to the health of families, both 
in town and country, whether they burn 
soft coal, anthracite, or common wood, for 
it is adapted to the consumption of any kind 
of solid fuel, that we feel constrained to 
bring it thus prominently forward, and the 
more fearlessly because we know whereof 
we affirm. To save us the expense, time, 
and trouble of answering letters of inquiry, 
our readers will please address T. W. Dix- 
on, 1324 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or 
his agents, Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


—————————— Soo ——_—  —— 


TWIN CRAWFORD’S EARLY PEACH. 


We received from the famous orchard 
houses of Isaac Pullen, Esq., at Hights- 
town, N. J., on the 24th of June, a Twin 
Crawford’s Early peach; ripe,and in full fla- 


vor and perfection, and lettered brilliantly 
on the sunny side with the names of Lin- 
coln and Johnson. This being a twin 
peach, as shown in the engravings, is dis- 


fe 


Fig. 1.—Twin Crawford's Early. 


tinct from those presented to President 
Lincoln by the ladies of the Horticultural 
Hall of the Philadelphia Sanitary Fair, 
which were separate peaches, on a single 


stem, and similarly lettered. The success- 
ful result of Mr. Pullen’s contribution to 
the Sanitary Fair at Philadelphia is well 
known to most of our readers, many of the 
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lettered peaches bringing handsome prices. silk, stiffened by pasting paper at the back ; 
The one bearing the namé of General Grant this is tied around the fruit just before it 
sold for twenty-six dollars. colors, the letters being on that side ex- 

The letters are cut through a slip of oil posed to the sun. A few days is sufficient 


to complete the process. That part of the 


i al {? i 
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Mr. Pullen’s success in orchard-house 


peach exposed to the sun through the open- culture is such as to attract a large share of 
ings of the letters and elsewhere, colors attention from all growersand lovers of fine 


brilliantly, while the rest remains white. 


fruit. 


HOO 


AMERICAN WINES. 
BY GEO. HUSMANN, HERRMANN, MO. 


You have invited me here, a stranger, to 
read to you an essay on American Wines, 
and I must say have, I am afraid, sorely 
mistaken the man when you invited me to 
give you information on that subject, as I 
am no wine connoisseur. I am wholly un- 
able to dissect a wine if set before me; to 
point out its peculiar excellencies and its 
defects. I can only say, when I find and 
taste good wine, that I like it, and when I 
taste a poor article, I do not. Truly were 
the theme not so inspiring, I would not un- 
dertake it all. But who can think of wine 
—the pure juice of the grape, nota bena 
good wine, without feeling in some degree 
elevated ; and thus I will trust to the sub- 
ject to do itself justice, with what little ex- 
perience I may have to back it up. 

First, I am told I am to say something 


about good wine making. This is a very 
simple process; but to make good wine, 
you need, Ist. Well ripened grapes. 2d. 
Good, clean, vessels and casks. 3d. Care- 
ful hands to gather and press the grapes. 
4th. A good cellar to keep the wine. I will 
say a few words upon each of them. 

First. It is essential that the grapes, to 
make the wine, should be well ripened. It 
is not enough that they are well colored. 
But after coloring, they should hang four 
to six weeks longer, until some of the ber- 
ries begin to shrivel on the vines. This is 
essential to make the wine of good body, 
and give it that delicate flavor and aroma, 
which connoisseurs designate by the name 
of bouquet. 

Secondly. Good, clean vessels and casks. 
We may as well here include the wine 
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American Wines. 


press, and its apparatus also, as shears or 
knives for cutting the grapes; in short, all 
the tools, which are called vintner’s uten- 
sils. They consist of Ist. Good, clean tin 
or wooden pails. 2nd. A vat to carry the 
grapes to the press; high and flat on one 
side, which is carried on the back by two 
leather straps going over the shoulders, 
wide at the upper end and narrow at the 
bottom. 3rd. A large and wide vat or tub, 
ealled the fermenting vat, say seven feet 
wide, by three feet high, with a faucet on 
one side near the bottom to draw off the 
must. 4th. A mill to mash the grapes. 
5th. The press. These two can be bought 
of a very convenient size and form, manu- 
factured by Gaiss'& Brosius, Belleville, Il- 
linois, at about $70, which are very handy, 
and unless a very large quantity is to be 
pressed, will answer every purpose. 5th. 
Casks of sufficient number and size, to suit 
the quantity of wine to be made. The 


most convenient size is from 150 or 250 
gallons each, as they will not occupy as 
much room as smaller ones, and are yet 


small enough to be handled with ease. 
They should have a so-called door at one end, 
to facilitate cleaning. If new casks cannot 
be had, those in which Rhenish wine has 
been kept, Malaga casks or brandy pipes 
will also do, but they should be in good 
condition, not soured or spoiled by lying 
around empty. New casks should be scald- 
ed with boiling: water, before the must is 
put into them. 

Third. Only careful hands should be em- 
ployed to gather the grapes. This is 
very important, as all imperfectly ripen- 
ed berries, as well as all decayed and 
dry ones should be carefully picked out. 
The half ripe berries may be put into a sep- 
arate vessel, to make an inferior wine. 
This is generally done while cutting the 
bunches, when all berries which are not 
perfectly ripe and sound are picked out by 
by hand. They are then carried to the 
mill, which is generally set above the fer- 
menting tub, on a frame, and run through the 
rollers into the tub, where they remain until 
pressed; sayin ordinary weather about twen- 
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ty-four hours. Ifleft longer, they will makea 
darker color, more astringent wine, which 
is not so pleasant to drink the first year, but 
will keep longer and improve by age; if 
pressed immediately, they will make-a 
lighter colored wine, which is very pleasant 
to drink the first year, but will not keep as 
well. Before pressing draw off the must 
from the fermenting tub, which can be fill- 
ed into the casks at once, and press the re- 
mainder. Some keep the two separate, but 
I think they are better if mixed as one im- 
proves the other. 

Fourth. The wine cellar. This is very 
important, fas without a good cellar, you 
cannot expect to keep your wine. It should 
be dry—enough below the ground to keep 
an even temperature in Summer and Win- 
ter. Itis generally made in the northside 
of a hill, and arched over; say twelve feet 
deep, so that the door is even with the 
ground, with abundant ventilation, to keep 
it dry. The casks are laid on wooden 
frames, leaving abundant room to get be- 
tween the two rows, and about three feet 
from the ground. They are then filled with 
the must; some preferring the wnder fermen- 
tation ; that is, not filling the casks quite 
full, so that when the must ferments every- 
thing will remain in the casks ; others pre- 
ferring fermentation abore, i. e., filling the 
casks full, so that the skins, ete., which 
may yet be in the must, may be thrown out 
of the bung hole by the fermentation. Both 
methods have their advantages, but I pre- 
fer the latter, with a very simple contrivance 
to exclude the air. This consists of a tin 
tube, built in the form of a double elbow, of 
which one end fits tightly in the bung hole, 
and the other into a dish of water, to be set 
on one end of the cask, through which the 
gas escapes. 

The wine then remains in the casks until 
fermentation is over, when the bung is closed 
tightly, and it is left until perfectly clear, 
when it may be racked off into other casks. 
This should be done in February or January. 
Rack it off into good “clean casks, taking 
good care to thoroughly scour the casks in 
which the must has fermented, as the lees 
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of the wine are very slimy, and must be care- 
fully scrubbed off. A second fermentation 
will ensue in May or June, after which the 
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wine should be racked again, and it is then 
fit to bottle or remain in the casks.—Trans- 
actions Ill. State Hor. So. 


THE VERBENA. 


FROM ‘“‘ FLOWERS FOR PARLOR AND GARDEN.” 


BY EDWARD 


There are few plants which lend more 
beauty to the flower garden in summer, or 
enliven the green-house in the winter and 
early spring months in a greater degree, 
than the verbena. From the variety of 
colors, the rapidity of propagation, the lit- 
tle care needed to bloom the plant in per- 
fection, and the abundance of blossoms, it 
is, and always must remain, a universal fa- 
vorite. 

In addition to these advantages, the facil- 
ity with which new varieties are raised from 
seed, render it a favorite with the amateur ; 
and in no collection do we fail to find the 
verbena, in some of its many varieties. 

It is a difficult task to prescribe the cul- 
ture of a plant so well known, and which 
will grow and flourish under such a variety 
of circumstances, and in such different situa- 
tions. As every one has grown verbenas, 
each has his own peculiar mode of treat- 
ment, if, indeed, a flower requiring so little 
eare can be said to have peculiar treatment. 

In writing of a plant, from which seed- 
lings are produced with such ease, and 
which sports into such an infinite variety of 
colors and shades, we cannot be too careful 
in expressing a decided opinion. Every 
year new seedlings are “ brought out,” and 
latterly the varieties have so multiplied that 
it is very difficult to choose those really 
worthy of cultivation: the favorite of this 
spring may, after a Year's trial, be cast aside 
as worthless, for it may not be found worthy 
of general cultivation, or better varieties 
may have been originated. 

Our verbena was introduced into Eng- 
land from Buenos Ayres, where it is indi- 
genous, by Mr. Hugh Cumming, an ardent 
lover of nature, about the year 1825. 

The first, and for a long time the only 
variety cultivated, was Verbena melindres, or 
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chamedrifolia; but it now appears los* 
among the new and superior kinds which 
have been raised from seed. In form, it 
has been repeatedly excelled, but its creep- 
ing habit and abundance of bloom must 
always recommend it, though we doubt if 
at the present time it can be obtained at 
any of our green-houses, and probably few 
of our younger cultivators have ever seen 
this once popular variety. The color is 
scarlet, and though perhaps equaled, can 
excelled. Many other earlier varieties may 
be mentioned, but, although interesting, it 
would too much extend the limits of this 
article. 

Verbena mulfida, with lilae purple 
flowers, wasintroduced from Peru; Verbena 
Tweediana, with rose crimson flowers, from 
Brazil; and from these, and a few other 
varieties and seedlings, have sprung all the 
numerous varieties, many hundred in num- 
ber, which may be found in extensive collec- 
tions. The credit of introducing this plant 
into the United States belongs to Robert 
Buist, of Philadelphia. About the year 
1835, from seed received from Buenos 
Ayres, he raised the first white, pink, and 
crimson verbenas. The plant soon became 
generally known, and was everywhere a 
favorite ; in the floral world it caused quite 
an excitement, and the original kinds were 
soon surpassed, in every respect, by newer 
seminal varieties. 

The culture of the verbena is very simple. 
The plants will bloom with very little care, 
but to grow them in perfection requires at- 
tention ; of thousands of plants of any size, 
scarcely one is a fine specimen. Let us, 
beginning in early spring, trace the plant, 
as generally grown, and then see how much 
a little care might increase its beauty. 

About the first of February, cuttings of 
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the young shoots are taken from old plants : 
in a sandy loam, a few weeks, and some- 
times a few days, will suffice to root them; 
they are then potted off into thumb pots, 
and, if placed near the grass, will soon show 
a terminal flower. As soon as the season 
is sufficiently advanced, these young plants 
are bedded out, and, in favorable seasons, 
soon form a conspicuous feature in the flower 
garden, continuing to bloom till long afte? 
the early frosts. About the first or middle 
of September, the gardener begins to re-pot 
his plants for winter, and the common prac 
tice is to take a runner, which has rooted 
well at a joint, and, after suitable pruning, 
to pot it for winter blooming and propaga- 
tion. Others, again, take up the old roots, 
while others, by sinking pots in their ver- 
bena bed, about midsummer, allowed the 
runners to root directly in the pots; the 
pots being taken up, and the connection 
with the mother plant cut, the young plant 
receives no injury orcheck. But this mode 
is very objectionable, for two reasons; 


first, the loam in the pots is apt to become 


sour and sodden; and again, earthworms 
often enter the pots and prove injurious dur- 
ing the winter. The plants are housed, 
and, for a long time, produce no flowers, 
and are any thing but ornamental. Soon 
after the new year, they begin to grow vig- 
orously, but are allowed to trail carelessly 
over the staging, or droop from some hang- 
ing shelf. No care or attention is bestow- 
ed upon them, except to give the daily sup- 
ply of water. 

The days grow towards spring. Cuttings 
are again taken off; the same process is 
repeated year after year; and thus one of 
our loveliest flowers, which, with a little 
care, might be’ one of the greatest attrac- 
tions and ornaments of our green-houses, is 
never seen in perfection, except in the gar- 
den. 

That this is the fact, is to be deplored ; 
yet the remedy is simple. By beginning 
about midsummer, we may have verbenas 
in bloom as well during the winter as the 
spring months. About the first of Au- 
gust, or earlier, cuttings should be taken 
from desirable varieties. In a fortnight 
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they will be ready to transplant. Pot them 
in thumb pots, and re-pot as soon as the 
roots touch the sides of the pot. Keep 
them in vigorous growth by affording plenty 
of light and air, being careful they never 
suffer from want, of water. Pinch off the 
leading shoots, to cause all axillary buds to 
break, and in no case allow them to bloom. 
Train the plant in any form desired, but be 
careful not to permit it to grow too strag- 
gling. When other plants are housed, re- 
move your verbenas to some warm shelf, 
where they may have the morning sun, and 
on every favorable day give plenty of air, 
and fumigate well to destroy green aphis. 
Your plants will soon be in luxurious 
bloom, long before those potted in the com- 
mon way have shown a bud, and will con- 
tinue to afford an abundance of flowers un- 
til late in the spring. To grow verbenas 
well in the house in summer is far easier. 
They may be bloomed in pots of any size, 
and trained in almost any form, the only re- 
quisites being plenty of light and air, care- 
ful pruning, and means to destroy aphis and 
keep off mildew. 

One great fault in growing verbenas is 
the practice of watering too copiously. The 
plant, as originally found, grows on dry 
hills ; and damp not only produces mildew, 
but rots the roots, and thus destroys or pro- 
duces disease in the plant. 

The proper soil for verbenas, is two parts 
of loam, two of leaf mould, with an ad- 
mixture of sand, and in this we have found 
them grow and bloom luxuriantly. 

Many verbenas, which for green-house 
blooming are unsurpass@d, are worthless 
for bedding purposes; the petal of the 
flower being too thin, or the color fading 
or changing. Again, some bloom well in 
winter, others far better in summer; some 
form large masses and flower well, others 
are of rambling growth and poor bloomers; 
some of creeping, others of more upright 
habit ; while a few possess every desirable 
quality; and in making a selection, all 
these properties are to be considered. 

We have said that seedlings were pro- 
duced with great ease. The verbena seeds 
well where the plants have not been too 
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long propagated by cuttings. A long- 
continued propagation by cuttings seems to 
diminish the power of the plants to pro- 
duce seed, and as a general rule, the 
further removed the plant is from a seed- 
ling, the less the chance of its perfec- 
ting good seed. The seeds may be sown 
in a hot-bed or green-house, early in 
spring, and the plants, when about an inch 
and a half high, pricked out in the border ; 
it is a good plan to pinch out the leading 
shoot, as thus the plants branch and become 
stronger ; the plants grow rapidly, and soon 
show bloom. 

But to raise a seedling is one thing, to 
faise a fine seedling, a far different. Of 
many hundred raised in the course of the 
last few years, by the writer, not more than 
half a dozen have been worthy of preser- 
vation, and only one (and that produced by 
chance) really a first-class flower. 

In raising seed, much may be done to in- 
sure its quality by planting fine varieties 
together, and allowing them to intertwine, 
then gathering the seed from these plants. 
No rule can be laid down to obtain any 
desired color, for the seedlings sport infi- 
nitely. We can only approximate towards 
definite results; thus, if we plant Annie 
(white) and Robinson’s Defiance (red) to- 
gether, the seedling will be likely to be 
pink. 

The flowers of the verbena are of every 
color and shade, except light blue, which 
color has never been obtained. A good 
yellow verbena has not yet been produced. 
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There is a miserable variety, with a small 
truss of dirty yellow flowers. The writer, 
some years since, by a curious process of 
watering and fertilization with a white ver- 
bena, obtained a seedling, which proved, on 
blooming, to be of a light straw color; 
the plant was weak and sickly, and died be- 
fore cuttings could be taken. Since that 
fme he has tried the result often, but never 
with any successful result. 

The qualities of a first-class verbena, as 
laid down by the florists, are: roundness of 
flower, without indenture, notch, or serra- 
ture; petals thick, flat, bright and smooth; 
the plant should be compact, with short, 
strong joints, either distinctly of a shrub- 
by habit, or a close, ground creeper or 
climber: the trusses of bloom, compact, 
standing out from the foliage, the flowers 
meeting, but not crowding each other; the 
foliage should be short, broad, bright, and 
enough to hide the stalk; in the eyed and 
striped varieties, the colors should be well 
defined and lasting, never running into 
each other, or changing in the sun. 

As a window plant, there is nothing that 
will give more bloom than a verbena. Let 
it be trained on a trellis, and give it all the 
sun possible; the more sun, the more bloom. 
Pinch the shoots, to prevent its becoming 
too rambling, and give air enough, and 
your work is done. 

The production of seedlings, as above 
directed, is a very pretty amusement, and 
very simple. Seedlings will bloom in three 
months, from the seed. 
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COUNTRY SEATS.—No. II. 


BY E. 


Messrs. Epirors :—In the May number 
of the HorTICULTURIST you kindly opened 
your columns to an article under the above 
heading, which we intended should be fol- 
lowed, in due succession of months, by two 
or three more of the like tenor; but several 
circumstances, which it is needless to ex- 
pose, have prevented the fulfilment of that 
purpose until now. With your permission 
‘we will renew our examination of this sub- 
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ject, confining our remarks in the present 
communication to the matter of ADAPTA- 
TION. 

By the term adaptation, I mean such choice 
of style, material, size and arrangement as 
shall fit the structure: Ist, to the site; 2d, 
to the climate; and 3d, to the uses for 
which it is built. 

And, first, as to the site: It would be 
obviously incongruous to erect the same 
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house on these two different sites, with their 
different characteristic features and sur- 
roundings; for example, the one a nearly 
level plane, gently rising, perhaps, as you 
approach from the road, the position where 
the house shall stand, and sloping away 
again towards other broad green fields and 
the fertile meadows beyond—with no back- 
ground of hills or mountains, no irregularly 
formed lake, but with a placid, lazy stream, 
half-sleeping, half-gliding by the weeping 
elms, and among the scattered groups of 
stately, old trees :—the other, a romantic 
hillside in the native forest, with its neigh- 
boring mountain range, where in the bright 
summer-time, the noisy, laughing brook 
keeps time to your thoughts and fancies as 
you wander among the hills, and in the 
bleak winter the winds sigh mournfully 
through the pines or utter their clarion 
calls to the spirit of the storm. 

The one situation would be appropriate 
to the Italian villa. with its flat roof, and 
overhanging cornices, its spacious veran- 
dahs and balconies, all having that depth 
and boldness and variety of outline neces- 
sary to seeure the proper effects of light 
and shadow, which the absence of all variety 
of form in the landscape would render in- 
dispensable. But no man with an artist’s 
eye would think, for a moment, of building 
such a house as this on our wooded hill- 
side. He would construct there his English 
eottage in good solid stone, whose steep 
roofs would shed with facility the summer 
rain and the winter snow, whose irregulari- 
ties of form and outline would harmonize 
with nature’s Gothic work in precipice and 
rock, in trees and climbing vines. Or else, 
he would place there his Swiss chalét, 
which would be in harmony with the scene, 
and a pleasing object to the eye of the ob- 
server. On the broad, open plane the villa 
should be made, or seem, to cover a con- 
siderable space, while the nice cottage might 
be built more compactly. 


But here let me remark, that many of our 
attempts at the English cottage, generally 
known as the Gothie, have been failures, 


and some of them sad abortions. This 
comes from defective models and plans, and 
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these defects arise mainly from these sources, 
the lack of boldness and variety in the main- 
outlines, and in the construction of the roofs 
and chimneys. Such a cottage, to be pleas- 
ing and satisfactory, must have irregulari- 
ties in form, variety in ornament, and bold- 
ness in treatment. A square house with ad- 
ditions of gables, and dormers and pinnacles, 
and ridge crests, will not give us an English 
cottage. Itis a work of art, like a poem or 
a picture, and not a mechanical aggregation 
of Gothie features and ornaments. I was 
about to say that it should never be at- 
tempted in any other material than stone, 
but as many of us cannot command the 
means for such permanent buildings, I will 
concede that it may be allowable for us to 
put our wooden buildings into the cottage 
form, using the best taste and the most 
beautiful and picturesque styles, even if the 
material is objectionable. 

One other observation, before we return 
to our main topie, may be indulged. It is 
simply the suggestion that too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the sky-outlines of our 
country houses. Roofs and chimney-tops 
have beén treated as necessary evils, instead 
of being made, as they may be, highly or- 
namental. The unity of the plan, as a work 
of art, is lost as you ascend above the eaves, 
all the rest seeming like excrescences grow- 
ing out of structures otherwise commenda- 
ble and satisfactory. The superior horizon- 
tal lines of the roof will depend somewhat 
upon the back-ground of the house. When 
a building is placed upon the erest of a hill, 
or upon a slope descending from the main 
point of view, so that its outlines are seen 
against the sky, the treatmént of the plan 
will be obviously different from that re- 
quired where the back ground is solid, as a 
hill or a forest. In any case, however, the 
horizontal lines should be broken, as far as 
practicable, by making the roofs of the 
several parts of the house of unequal height. 

It will be apparent, without special ar- 
gument, that our choice of style in our 
country houses should be controlled essen- 
tially by the climate. In our northern 
climate, the flat roof is objectionable, and 
we are obliged to modify the Italian styles 
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somewhat in this respect, to obviate incon- 
veniences. The hot summer sun, when, as 
on this August day, 
“The pavements all are piping hot, 
The sky above is brazen, 
And every head as god as dead 

The sun can shed his rays on,”’ 
Will be more than likely to open the joints 
and seams of the flat roof, and the sudden 
shower coming down with the force of a 
tropieal storm, will find its way through, 
sadiy to the detriment of our ceilings, our 
stuccoes and frescoes, as well as to the com- 
fort and the commendable equability of tem- 
per of those who suffer the invasion. The 
heavy winter snows, too, require a steep 
roof, from which they will readily dislodge 
themselves without injury. 

And so in the interior arrangements of 
the house, the provisions for heating and 
ventilation, for summer freedom and winter 
coziness, for domestic comfort and the exer- 
cise of the commendable grace of country 
hospitality, due regard must be had to the 
conditions of climate. There must be a 
proper adaptation to them, if we would 
secure satisfactory country homes. 

And this brings us to our last topic, the 
uses for which our country seats are built. 
The place designed simply for a summer 
residence for the citizen, who is obliged to 
be at his office or counting room daily, 
bating the few weeks of summer vacation, 
need not be so complete in its appointments 

‘ and arrangements, asthe permanent country 
residence. One essential condition, how- 
ever, in this case is, that there shall be 
room enough, with ample verandahs, and 
shaded gravel walks, which will afford 
opportunities for open air exercise in all 
states of the weather. There is nothing, 
perhaps, that interferes so essentially with 
the citizen’s enjoyment of the country, as 
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the want of facilities for out-door exercise. 
It is too hot or too dusty to ride or walk, 
before the shower, and after its refreshment 
has come, it is too wet and muddy. Spacious 
verandahs, shaded with vines, and well-made 
walks, always firm and dry, bordered with 
shrubbery, or overhung with trees, will 
give us ‘“‘ample scope and verge enough.” 

But the uses of country seats depend 
mainly upon the tastes and habitudes of the 
occupants ; and their adaptation in style, 
size, and arrangement should be accordingly. 
I believe there is no law against a man’s 
building an elegant library and picture 
gallery, though he may have no taste for 
literature or art, but having plenty of money, 
chooses to make this display of it. There 
are a great many absurdities to which poor, 
frail humanity is liable, against which the 
legislature, in its wisdom, has not thought 
it worth while to make solemn and positive 
enactment; and it is better for the general 
moral condition of society, perhaps, that 
the vulgar rich man’s ambition for display 
should manifest itself in books and pictures, 
rather than in fast horses. Might not the 
cultivation of the garden—vegetables, fruits 
and flowers,—take the place of both, as 
simple means of display? These are whole- 
some and agreeable employments even for 
those who have passed that time of life 
when a taste for books and art may be ac- 
quired. 

A country seat should combine and ex- 
press the real uses which are required by 
the intellectual and social condition of its 
oecupants, and not attract attention as 
blazoning the wealth and money importance 
of the owner. If he is rich, let him make 
it as complete and simply elegant as he 
will, and this he may do without proclaim- 
ing to every passer-by his miserable pride 
of wealth. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES.—GINKGO TREE. 
Salisburia Adiantifolia. 


This tree, with name so outlandish, is 
one of the most beautiful, and at the 
same time curious, of trees used for orna- 
mental purposes. As might be inferred 


from its name, it is of Oriental origin, 
considered by botanists to be a native 
of the Island of Niphon, and of parts 


of Japan and China. It is a deciduous tree 
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of the first magnitude, and attracts attention 
as well as admiration by the singularity and 
beauty of its foliage ; seemingly a blending 
of the Conifers with the Corylacex. It is 
known among botanists by the name Salis- 
buria, so called in honor of that distinguish- 
ed botanist, R. A. Salisbury. It is also 


¢ called the maiden-hair-leaved Salisburia. 


Foliage of Ginkgo Tree. 


In its native habitat this tree is said to 
be a rapid grower, and to attain to a great 
size, like the Walnut tree, but more conical 
in its outline. The leaves, which are its 
principal beauty, are of a triangular or 
wedge shape, and of the same color and 
texture on both sides. and disposed alter- 
nately, like the branches; they are smooth, 
and brilliant, of a fine light or yellowish 
green hue, and ribbed in numerous parallel 
lines, lengthwise of the leaf, instead of like 
the leaves of other deciduous trees, which 
are ribbed from a single centre rib. These 
leaves too, being attached by long slender 
stalks, tremble in the breeze, not unlike the 
aspen. The tree produces a fruit or 
nut, having somewhat the flavor of the 
almond, which in Japan is much prized, 
according to Kempfer, being never omit- 
ted at entertainments, and entering into the 
composition of numerous dishes. 

The specimens in this country are com- 
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paratively rare, although one of the best 
known extant is at ‘‘ Woodlands,” near 
Philadelphia, imported by Mr. Hamilton in 
1784, and being upwards of sixty feet in 
height. 

An amusing anecdote is related as to its 
introduction into France, quoted by Loudon 
from M. Andre Thouin: “In 1780, a Pa- 
risian amateur, named Petigny, made a 
voyage to London, in order to see the prin- 
cipal gardens, and among the number of 
those he visited was that of a commercial 
gardener, who possessed five young plants 
of Ginkgo biloba, whieh was still rare in 
England, and which the gardener pretended 
that he then alone possessed. These five 
plants were raised from nuts that he had 
received from Japan; and he set a high 
price on them. However, after an abund- 
ant déjeuné, and plenty of wine, he sold to 
M. Petigny these young trees of Ginkgo, 
all growing in the same pot, for 25 guineas, 
which the Parisian amateur paid imme- 
diately, and lost no time in taking away his 
valuable acquisition. Next morning, the 
effects of the wine being dissipated, the 
English gardner sought out his customer, 
and offered him 25 guineas for one plant of 
the five he had sold the day before. This, 
however, was refused by M. Petigny, who 
carried the plants to France; and as each 
of the five had cost him about 120 franes, or 
40 crowns (quarante écus), this was the 
origin of the name applied to this tree in 
France, of arbre aux quarante écus; and 
not because it was originally sold for 120 
franes a plant. Almost all the Ginkgo trees 
in France had been propagated from these 
five, imported from England by M. Petigny.” 

There are some very pretty specimens on 
several of the fine places in the neighbor- 
hood of Newburgh on the Hudson, in 
which climate the tree seems to be perfectly 
hardy. This tree is said to thrive best on 
a deep sandy loam, but not on wet or cold 
soils. 

As the tree is one of remarkable beauty, 
both in foliage and symmetrical proportions, 
and of cleanliness of habit, as well as un- 
common, we would respectfully present it 
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to the acquaintance of all planting gentle- 
men as a lawn tree, and as fit for good so- 
ciety; only bespeaking for it on its entrée 
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good treatment, and a position not too ex- 
posed. 


ee 2 


MY NEIGHBOR, MRS. NYMS. 


Out from the village, a couple of miles or 
so, on a road leading to one of our most 
charming and romantic lakes, lived my 
friend and neighbor, Mrs. Nyms. It was a 
delightful drive, through a rich and highly 
cultivated country, and the hospitality 
which greeted our visits was hearty and 
earnest, so that several times between the 
vernal and autumnal equinox of each year, 
it was our wont to visit our neighbor, to 
share with her and hers, the seductions of 
**the cup which cheers, but not inebriates.”’ 

Of course we do not fancy that the rela- 
tion of such incidents as these in our ‘‘sim- 
ple annals’ can in any wise interest the 
readers of the HorTICULTURIST, but there 
were certain things in the surroundings 
and belongings of our neighbor, and a cer- 
tain moral which we intend to draw from 
our brief narrative, for which we claim the 
reader’s indulgence, and to which we solicit 
his attention. 

We have mentioned Mrs. Nyms. Let it 
not be rashly concluded that there was no 
other moiety—no alter ego—but let it rather 
be understood that’ as she was the better 
half, her name naturally comes uppermost 
whenever we recall those long-gone days. 

As we have said, the country was rich, 
highly cultivated and productive. The am- 
ple barns and well-stored granaries afforded 
incontestible demonstration of the fertile soil 
and the successful husbandry. My neighbor, 
Mr. Nyms—to put foremost for the nonce 
one whose native modesty and habits of 
as3ociation and domestic discipline made 
him usually content to remain in the back- 
ground—was the owner and occupant of 
one of the best of these farms, the co-part- 
nership in the possession being as aforesaid. 
The products of his fields, his dairy and his 
stock furnished him ample means for com- 
fortable living, and for the supply of such 


superfluous indulgences as the tastes and 
habits of the family required. But unfor- 
tunately the tastes of the gentler side of the 
house were not altogether rural, my neigh- 
bor Mrs. Nyms being more addicted to let- 
ters and to art than to country employments 
and horticulture. The natural consequence 
was obvious and visible. The large, square, 
old-fashioned country house wore a look, 
exterually at least, of neglect and desolation, 
as if it were disgusted and discontented 
with its surroundings. The fences and the 
gates, and the outbuildings, individually 
and collectively, were so habitually neglect- 
ed, that they had long forgotten all the rules 
of unity and coherence, and- were gladly 
falling asunder and parting company. The 
front yard was overgrown with weeds and 
briers, with here and there a rose-bush of 
some remote planting, perhaps in the time 
of the megatherium, or a lily which had 
struggled up to the light through the rank 
grass, or an illegitimate holly hock or sun- 
flower, staring impertinently over the fence 
at the innoceut traveler on the high road. 
The Lombardy poplar that grew by the 
gate was mutilated by the storm, and half 
decayed by length of years, while the 
broken limbs lay scattered where they had 
fallen. The cherry and plum trees were 
uutrimmed, broken by the last year’s depre- 
dators, and disfigured by all the excres- 
cences and diseases which such trees are 
heirs to, and the small kitchen garden— 
there was no other for fruit or flowers—was 
innocent of all culture save the rudest 
planting. The whole aspect of the place 
was bare, uninviting and desolate. There 
was no home look—we cannot conceive how 
there could have been any home feeling 
The impression of external things upon a 
strange visitor must have been very uncom- 
fortable, and his first impulse would be to 
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turn away, and as Charles Lamb expresses 
it, ‘to stammer a bow, and take his de- 
parture.”’ 

And yet my neighbor, Mrs. Nyms, was 
not destitute of a sort of culture, and of 
some real worth. It is trueshe was sadly 
superficial, affecting what she supposed 
were elegant tastes, buying, and perhaps 
reading, some of the new volumes of poetry 
and romance, but confining her literary per- 
quisitions chiefly to the Lady’s Book, hang- 
ing her parlor walls with engravings in 
staring gilt frames, and filling her cabinet 
with shells and geological specimens. She 
was wont, too, to court the Muse in her own 
person, and to hold dalliance in the realms 
of poetic inspiration. With what success 
we cannot judge, but we do not remember 
to have seen the name of Nyms in that 
right constellation of female poets which 
illuminates our heavens, and sheds its 
serene influences over our American homes. 

My neighbor was good-hearted, hospita- 
ble, and sincerely attached to her friends, 
and more is the pity that she failed to adapt 
herself to her station in life, making herself 
useful therein, and her house the pleasant 
abode of comfort and all homely enjoyments. 
Even with their moderate means they might 
have had an elegant home, had it not been 
for her silly affectation of what she mistook 
for elegant tastes, and her ambition to 
shine in literature, for which she had no 
aptitude or culture, and to make personal 
display in fashionable and costly dress and 
adornment. 

And this is not intended to disparage or 
discourage aspiration in those who are in a 
moderate, or in any station of life. Let us 
seek as we will higher culture, purer tastes, 
loftier attainments in knowledge as well as 
in goodness. These are noble aspirations, 
and nobody will discourage them, and no- 
body need blush to confess that he is moved 
by them. But while we cherish and in- 
dulge them, we may not forget or overlook 
our near relations, and the duties that be- 
long to our state of life, whatever it may be. 

With my neighbor, Mrs. Nyms, literature 
nd conchology, and whatever else she af- 


feeted, while the homestead was slowly go- 
ing to ruin, were only elegant or pleasing 
toys. The time and money expended in 
these pursuits, whose fruit never ripened, 
would have remodeled and repaired an ugly 
house, rebuilt the dilapidated fences and 
offices, laid out and planted her garden with 
choice fruits and flowers, lined the bare 
road-side with trees, and filled her empty 
lawn with choice shrubbery. We have 
known her to take a long drive to visit an 
old sea-captain, to procure some rare shells 
to add to her collection, and this, we fancy, 
not from a love for science or a knowledge 
of its relations and teachings, but for the 
gratification of mere ¢uriosity. If she had 
taken equal pains to procure trees and 
shrubs, it would have given her quite as 
much and as lasting gratification, and her 
husband and children something more of 
comfort and content. 

In truth, let it be said deferentially and 
reverently, as due to woman, the great mis- 
take she made was in foolishly thinking her 
station in life beneath her and despising it, 
while she aspired vaguely to something she 
couldnot appreciate, and for which she was 
not fitted. This is a mistake which weak 
people—men and women—often commit. 
They underrate their condition. They de- 
spise the capacities and dignity which be- 
long to it. They are out of sympathy with 
all that properly interests and concerns 
them, and by the inevitable rule of cause 
and effect, they are themselves discontented 
and uncomfortable, and they make the 
whole circle of their daily associates and 
dependents unhappy. 

So it was with my neighbor, Mrs. Nyms. | 


Morat.—Take warning, gentle reader, 
by the example we have so imperfectly out- 
lined. Read the HorTicuLTuRIsT instead 
of the Lady’s Book. Study landscape 
gardening instead of fashion plates. Culti- 
vate flowers and fruit, instead of poetry and 
sea-shells, and while you aspire as best you 
may towards the loftier and the better ‘“ do 
your duty in the state of life to which it has 
pleased Gop to call you.” 
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HEDGES. 


BY 8. 


We invited the attention of the readers 
of the August number of the HorTICULTUR- 
Ist to the subject of stone fences, for the 
exterior inclosure of country places, in lo- 
calities where that material can be readily 

‘obtained. It is, obviously, the most econ- 
omical fence that can be built, if built well. 
The foundation should be laid so deep and 
broad as not to be sensibly affected by the 
action of the frost, and the wall itself laid 
with care in the selection and fitting of the 
stone. It will stand, then, with such occa- 
sional oversight and repairs as a good far- 
mer would bestow, at proper seasons, al- 
most ‘“‘as long as grass grows and water 
runs.” 

It need not be too high, but should rath- 
er be broad, in order to secure the fit ap- 
pearance as well as reality, of strength and 
permanence. If considerable height is re- 
quired, for the protection of the fruit or 
garden within, let the wall be surmounted 
with iron pickets. The English custom of 
surrounding ornamental grounds with high 
solid walls, which we occasionally see im- 
itated in our country, seems to us exceeding- 
ly exclusive, selfish and objectionable. If 
a gentleman has means and taste to expend 
upon a fine country place, we can conceive 
no good reason why he should shut out the 
view of his lawns and gardens from those 
who are passing along the high road and 
through the shady lanes which border or 
intersect his grounds. All necessary seclu- 
sion and privacy may be secured by hedges 
and plantations of trees and shrubbery, 
which shall serve also to enhance the 
charms and increase the beauty of which 
the traveler obtains glimpses. One great 
source of happiness to a right-minded man 
is the ability he possesses of imparting 
gratification to others. Why, then, should 
he selfishly shut out from the view of such 
as can admire and enjoy, but perhaps may 
not possess, such grounds as are his pride 
and the source of many of his best and pur- 
est enjoyments ? 


T. D. 


The permanent interior divisions of a 
country place need not be numerous. There 
is a peculiar charm in broad fields, uninter- 
sected by walls and fences, where the eye 
can range at will, and take in the wide view 
of sloping lawn, and hill and stream, dot- 
ted over, here and there, with clumps of 
foliage and single trees. There is a breadth 
to the picture which is sadly marred when 
the eye is arrested by unnecessary and un- 
comely fences. Where such permanent 
fences are indispensable, let them be hedges, 
which will readily blend with the other 
features of the landscape, and by losing 
their individuality, lose also their prom; 
inence. 

The Kitchen Garden may be effectually 
screened in this way, while on the north 
side there may be a wall against which 
fruits may be trained, backed by a tall 
hedge which will break the cold winds, and 
afford admirable protection. 

For such temporary purposes as may be 
desired, such as separating a portion of the 
lawn or field for pasturage after gathering 
the crop, hurdles may be used. They are 
easily set and removed, and with proper 
care will last for many years. 

It is not the design of this present paper 
to indicate the best material for hedges, or 
the proper modes of planting and keeping 
them. Care will be required both in set- 
ting and trimming, and in proportion to the 
labor bestowed, as far as is requisite, will 
the results be satisfactory. No one can 
reasonably expect to grow a perfect and 
handsome hedge from imperfect planting in 
a meagre soil. The ground must be thor- 
oughly prepared, and like care bestowed 
upon the plants as would be given to any 
shrubbery or fruit trees, and the result will 
be corresponding. 

The Osage Orange makes an admirable 
hedge. It is a rapid growing shrub, and 
sufficiently hardy to be reliable. The Althea, 
the Privet, the Lilac, and the several mem- 
bers of the Thorn family, are all of them 
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well enough known for these uses, and 
need no further description. They can be 
planted in different places as needed, and 
according to the taste of the proprietor, 
with great effect in heightening the beauty 
of his grounds. 

But, undoubtedly, the most beautiful 
hedges are the evergreen. Nearly all our 
evergreens, we believe, will bear the knife, 
and flourish under the treatment necessary 
to be given to hedges. And of all the 
variety of evergreens for such purposes, we 
have nothing superior to the Hemlock. 
Indeed, in the whole American Arboretum, 
we know no tree that equals the Hemlock 
among the evergreens. It is a very com- 
mon tree in many parts of the country, and 
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as found growing in the thicket, crowded 
by other trees, it is sometimes distorted and 
gnarled, and less attractive to the eye than 
many others. But give the Hemlock a fair 
chance in your lawn, with such cultivation 
and enrichment as it needs, and you will see 
what a marvel of evergreen beauty you will 
have in a few years. 

Or plant it in a hedge. Give it adequate 
attention and care—it will require no more 
than any other plant. Use the knife freely. 
Take a little pride in it—make it moderate- 
ly a pet, and if you have a soul within you 
with capacity for appreciating and liking a 
luxuriant, unsurpassed, perfect evergreen 
hedge, you will say with S. T. D., 

LONG LIVE THE HEMLOCK! 


THE ADIRONDAC GRAPE. 


BY JOHN W. BAILEY, 


In your August number I notice an arti- 
cle by F. C. Brehm, of Waterloo, N. Y., 
on ** Delaware and Adirondac Grapes.” 

Mr. Brehm is surprised to see that the 
premium ‘for the best native grape, qual- 
ity to rule” had been given to the Adirondac, 
when the best of our native grapes, ‘ the 
Delaware,” was competing for the prize ; 
and he cannot understand how a committee 
of impartial judges, who profess to under- 
stand fruit, could make such an award, and 
he calls on the committee to explain. He 
proceeds to enumerate the high qualities of 
Delaware. On that branch of the subject 
it does not concern me to answer. I think 
very highly of Delaware, and it does not 
enter into my purpose to detract from its 
ustly high reputation. The names of the 
eight gentlemen composing the two com- 
mittecs in New York and Cleveland are, in 
my opinion, a sufficient guarantee for the 
correctness of the awards. 

It would appear from Mr. Brehm’s arti- 
cle that he had the Adirondac bearing fruit 
last season, that it grows too strong to be 
easily managed, and that it lost nearly all 
its foliage from 1ildew, and the fruit color- 
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ed: and to the Ist. October it remained hard, 
pulpy and flavorless, when all his other 
grapes had been gathered. From these 
facts he proceeds to charge interested par- 
ties with persistent efforts to gull the peo- 
ple by claiming that it is earlier, better 
in quality, and healthier than the noble 
Delaware, which he says are simple false- 
hoods. Mr. Brehm is a little tuo fast. 
Nobody that I am aware of ever claimed 
that it was more healthy than Delaware. 
I find them both equally and perfectly 
healthy. The Adirondac is two weeks 
earlier than Delaware, and it is the privi- 
lege of Mr. Brehm and every other person 
to suit their own tastes, which do not al- 
ways agree. Mr. Brehm is the first case 
reported of mildew on the Adirondac. I 
have had it on my grounds four years, and 
perfectly healthy up to this time, and I shall 
be most happy to show my bearing vines to 
all persons who feel interested, and they 
can compare it with Delaware, Concord, 
Diana, &c., as to earliness, quality of fruit, 
ete. Does not Mr. Brehm know that 
when his vine was deprived of its leaves, it 
was impossible that the fruit on it could 
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ripen, although it would change color? 
How is he to know whether it is early or 
late? 

I need say no more. The Adirondac is 
bearing fruit in different sections of country 
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this season, and the public will hear of its 
suceess or otherwise. The fruit will be 
shown and freely distributed, and will vindi- 
cate its own reputation from all unjust at- 
tacks. 


ad Doe 


EFFECT OF THE DROUGHT ON EVERGREENS. 


We have observed very serious effects of 
the recent drought and scorching sun, on 
the tender and slow-growing evergreens— 
particularly the Juniper. We have seen 
beautiful Columnar Junipers which had been 
successfully developed by great care, and 
attaining considerable height without a mar 
or blemish, terribly disfigured on the sunny 
side. This is one among the various trials 
and vexations that all arboriculturists are 
liable to, but nevertheless it is one which 
may be successfully guarded against, by 
what may be called, the ounce of precau- 
tion—the pound of cure is in such cases al- 
most if not entirely worthless. A tree of 
this description so disfigured is marred for- 
ever, and it is really too bad to see such 
specimen trees which have so far been care- 


fully tended and well-managed, ands just 
yielding a reward for the labor, spoiled 
by. the want of a little. forethought. 

The precaution we recommend is simply 
this: 

Ist. To loosen the baked ground for some 
distance around the trunk of the tree, and 
then to heavily mulch it with grass or hay 
or anything which will not readily ferment 
and evolve heat; occasionally wetting down 
the mulching. 

2d. To place against or near the tree on 
the sunny side, some branches of evergreens, 
or even deciduous trees, so as to break the 
direct rays of the sun and shade the foliage. 
This is a very practicable and simple pre- 
caution, worth all the cure you can find. 
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THE ADIRONDAC GRAPE. 


BY _PRATIQUER. 


“Tt does appear,” says Mr. Chorlton, 
‘‘as if some persons wish to make it go 
through a more fiery ordeal than the same 
individuals are satisfied with under other 
circumstances,” and this in reply to a simple 
inquiry in which We say, ‘‘ We want light, 
and must have it, before we plant exten- 
sively.” 

I have a great respect for Mr. C., though 
unknown personally. He is my “grape 
grower’s guide” and preceptor in the cold 
grapery, and this way of putting it is so un- 
like his calm and temperate manner of 
dealing with a subject, that I naturally in- 
quire with the little boy who found that what- 
ever he did was disapproved by somebody, 
**What has little Eddy done now?” An 
cpinion expressed in the month of May, and 
published in June, that the leaf grown under 


glass had the appearance of the Vitis Vini- 


Jera may nyt be orthodox, but it was hon- 


est, and was expressed with no intention to 
give the Adirondac “ fits.” The main ob- 
ject at that time was to elicit information 
as to its hardiness, and this question seems 
not yet to be answered. No one appears to 
be ready or willing to pledge his reputation 
upon it. The public presume it to be hardy, 
for it* originated in a northern climate 44 
deg. 40 min., but Mr. Bailey’: statement, 
backed up by Mr. Weatherby, leads us to 
suppose that it is not hardy, for they persist 


in “ laying it down and covering every win- 


ter.” The climate of Port Henry or Platts- 
burg is really no evidence, having the ad- 
vantage of mountain shelter, and the ame- 
liorating influence of a large body of water, 
Lake Champlain, which together, make the 
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season longer, and ripen fruit better than in 
a lower latitude, aside from these influences. 
In subjecting this grape to this fiery ordeal, 
let us not lose our patience. Mr. Chorlton 
has certified to the quality of this grape, and 
now let us have equally good testimony as 
to its hardiness and earliness. We want 
facts. Willthe producers of it expose the 
vine as they do the Delaware, inform us in 
what latitude they so expose it, and report 
results. Will they also state when and 
where the fruit colors, and the day of the 
month when it is really ripe and has the 
Hamburgh flavor. If the grape is a good 
one and desirable, we know that the Hor- 
TICULTURIST is willing and anxious to say 
80; if itis not, its readers should be warned 
in time to invest but small sums in it. For 
my own part I have no desire to prejudice 
the public against it. What I want is the 
truth. If Mrs. Weatherby did not plant 
the seed in a pot, I do not wish to prove 
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that she did; but I may be permitted to in- 
quire if any one else did, or how the story 
originated? Can Mr. Shepard enlighten 
us? Will Mr. Bailey himself doit? Will 
Mr. Mead? Will Mr. Downing? 

The truth will do no harm, provided thatit 
is all right. Refined gold is all the brighter 
for the fiery ordeal. Welook forward toa 
grape millenium. We know that a degree 
of perfection will be attained in a native 
out-door grape, that there is a good grape 
coming. We only wish to be sure when it 
does come, which is the. If it is the Adi- 
rondac let us all rejoice together, and ac- 
cept it. I have been so often disappointed 
that I am anxious to “ prove all things,” 
and shall ‘ hold fast that which is good.” 
When the new candidate crowds the Dela- 
ware down on the list, I shall hope to be 
one of its admirers. I therefore repeat the 
inquiry: What day of the month is it ripe 
in the open air? And is it hardy ? 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To CONTRIBUTORS AND OTHERS.—Address all Communications for the Editorial and 
publizhing departments, to Geo. E. & F. W. WoopWarD, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the article on Grape Grafting in this num- 
ber. This subject has interested many of 
our most prominent grape-growers ; and ar- 
ticles like this, giving practical results, 
must necessarily be valuable to all who 
have attempted this mode of treating the 
grape. We invite those who have had ex- 
perience in this matter, to furnish us with 
the results. 


WE extract this month, from ‘‘ Flowers 
for the Parlor and Garden,” by Edwd. 8S. 
Rand, Jr., of Boston, the article entitled, 
“The Verbena,” probably the best written 
article on this subject ever published in this 
country. Those who have read the article 
in Mr. Rand’s book, will, no doubt,: find a 
second perusal agreeable and profitable ; 


—_—> 


those who have not seen it, will do well to 
obtain this very elegant treatise on flowers. 
It is published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & 
Co., of Boston, at three dollars per copy. 
We do not know of a more beautiful or ac- 
ceptable book for presentation, or for the 
parlor or library table. 


THE trees on Boston Common have 
been labeled with the popular scientific 
names of each—a good way of teaching the 
people something of arboriculture. 


THE Sandusky Register says that there 
will be quite a crop of grapes on the Islands in 
Lake Erie, this season, and that the quality 
of the fruit and the size of the clusters 


will be supesior. As yet there are no in- 
dications of rot, and the growers are hope- 
ful that it will not make its appearance. 
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FourtH or Jury AppLe.—We are in- 
debted to A. G. Hanford, Esq., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for a box of fine specimens of 
this fruit. We give an engraving and des- 
cription in our present number. The fruit 
is exceedingly beautiful in appearance, and 
will command attention from this alone ; 

flavor, a brisk but pleasant acid. 


WE are indebted to Mr. C. F. Erhard, 
of Ravenswood, L. I., for a basket of fine 
pears of the variety known as the Ravens- 
wood. This pear was illustrated in our 
August number, 1861. It is a seedling 


found growing wild ; its season is about the 
first of August, but is now (Aug. 18), in 
good eating condition. In size it is small, 
but of fine quality and deserves a high 
rank among early pears. 


THOSE of our readers who desire to se- 
eure the back numbers of the Horticut- 
TURIST can do so by early application. 
The HorTIcULTURIST is not stereotyped, 
and no copies can be supplied beyond the 
stock on hand, which is now quite small. 
We can probably supply one set from the 
beginning, in 1846, bound in cloth, at two 
dollars and seventy-five cents a copy. Two 
sets from 1854 to the present time, at two 
dollars and seventy-five cents a copy. Eight 
sets from 1860, including the volume for 
1864, ten dollars, and with subscription for 
1865, twelve dollars. New subscribers to 
the twentieth volume, 1865, ean procure the 
volumes for 1863 and 1864, bound, in ad- 
dition to the numbers, for 1865, for five 
dollars. The set from 1860, to date, is com- 
plete within itself, and is fully illustrated. 
The volumes for 1860, ’61, and ’62, con- 
tain about 18 finely colored plates. Address 
Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, Publishers, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Premium List oF THE NEwsurGH Bay 
HorTicuttuRAL Socmty.—The fourth 
annual exhibition of this society takes place 
at Newburgh, on the Hudson, on the 28th, 
29th and 30th days of September. The 
highest premium, that for the best and 
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most general collection of fruit, is twenty 
dollars, and liberal premiums are offered 
for the best, 2nd best, and 3d best of all 
varieties of fruit. Premiums are also 
offered for vegetables, flowers, for the best 
vineyard of half an aere, and for the best 
native grape wine, both pure and otherwise. 
The vicinity of Newburgh bay is a famous 
fruit locality, and this society has hereto- 
fore made some of the most magnificent 
displays of fruit, &c., that we have seen. 
The material, energy, and financial ability 
to do this well, exists in a high degree 
among its members. 


WHOLESALE Price List or REID’s 
NuRSERIES.—EizaABeTH, N. J —D. D. 
BucHAnaN, Supt.--This nursery, under the 
management of the late Wm. Reid, ac- 
quired a very extensive reputation as one 
of the neatest and best kept in the country. 
The specimen hedges of all varieties of 
hedge plants, both evergreen and decidu- 
ous, were universally admired. Under Mr. 
Buchanan’s superintendence its attractions 
and fine keeping are preserved, and to those 
who cap conveniently do so, it will well re- 
pay a visit. 


SCHROEDER VINEY/‘RD, BLOOMINGTON, 
Inu.—Location in town 23, range 3, east; my 
land that I cultivate for fruit is sandy loam 
timber soil; subsoil is stiff clay; native 
growth white oak, burr oak, red oak, hick- 
ory, white elm, honey locust, white grape 
and hazel; aspect of vineyard and fruit 
garden southeast. Elevation about 40 feet 
above Sugar creek ; is protected east, south 
and west by timber land and cemetery; my 
vineyard and fruit garden were planted five 
years ago; my grape vines were raised by 
layers from old wood ; trees I bought from 
nurseries ; my vineyard, containing 10,000 
vines for bearing is planted (the land was 
double ploughed), on ditches, 24 feet deep 
and 2 wide, filled with broken bones, sods 
and brush to one foot, and then filled with 
the soil; rows 6 feet apart, vines 4 feet; 
[too close in the row; they want 8 feet on 
my system]; between the grape rows 1 
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planted strawberries in 26 varieties for the 
last 5 years, all cultivated by karst—kind 
of hoe—by hand. Svld $600 worth this 
year from about 24 acres between grape 
rows; vines were not covered last year; my 
vine pruning is different from any other; 
Mr. Louis Koch, in Golconda, Il., and my- 
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not a youth. Now he is not an old man. 
A little over sixty, but still vigorous—still 
able to labor every day in the improvement 
of the six acres around his house, or to en- 
joy the shade and beauty of trees planted 
after he had arrived at mature age. Some 
of these trees are sixty or eighty feet high, 


self are the only vineyardists that trim my® with great spreading tops, and poles two 


way; Mr. Koch is the inventor also of the 
kind of trellis that Mr. Knox speaks of. 
Mr. Koch is the father of this espalier. He 
has had it for ten years. I cannot give you 
in short my method of pruning ; three eyes 
for fruit bearing, one for wood. My vines 
have two stories, with 60 fruit buds, eagh 2 
grape bunches, 3 to a pound, make 40 lbs. 
or 34 gallons wine when finished in form, 
which is in the 6th or 7th year after plant- 
ing. Norton’s Virginia is the grape vine 
you can depend on every year. My fruits 
are all sold in Bloomington at a good price. 
A good deal of my grapes are sold here, and 
the balance are made into wine. For Cat- 
awba I am offered $1.50 to $2 per gallon. 
Norton’s Virginia as high as $8 per gallon; 
Grape culture will pay over $1,000 per acre 
in Herbemont, Catawba, Rulander, Concord, 
Delaware, and Norton’s Virginia. One good 
wine grape is worth more to the country 
than four dozen of table grapes.—Trans. 
Ill. Hor. So. 


THE MAGNOLIA IN BLoom.—Thirty years 
ago—looking forward, it seems a long time 
to wait—looking back, it is long that we 
have waited. Well, thirty years ago, there 
was a piece of old pasture-ground about a 
mile north of the village of —— city, now 


of Newburgh. It was a pleasant 
enough spot in a cool day—for the cows. 
particularly, if they had a taste for beauti- 
fal rural seenery—for its gentle slope tow- 
ard the river gave a fine view of Newburg 
bay and the mountains beyond. But there 
were no shade trees, and, except its pleasant 
lookout, it was not an attractive location 
for a house. Yet here upon this slope 
Charles Downing made his. Of course, 
his house was bare of pleasant surroundings. 
Contrast it then with now. Then he was 


feet in diameter. The largest of these 
trees are the English cork elms. But there 
is a great variety of sorts, including pines, 
arbor vite, spruce, birches, maples, oaks, 
elms, ete., forming a beautiful shady grove, 
not dense, but scattered here and there 
around the house, the barn and outbuildings, 
and along the drive and on the lawn. The 
tout ensemble indicates taste, comfort, love 
of the beautiful, and the most perfect ac- 
complishment of the desired object. 

But what strikes the mind of the stranger 
with the greatest foree, who is told that the 
house is less than thirty years old, is that 
the proprietor should have found such a 
lovely building spot, fitted by nature all 
ready to his hand. 

How the visitor is astonished when the 
proprietor, in answer to these remarks 
about what nature has done for the place, 
very quietly remarks : 

‘‘Nature! Why, sir, this was a barren 
cow pasture when I came here. I planted 
every one of these trees with my own hands, 
and then thought I was pretty well along 
in years; but you see I have lived to enjoy 
their beauty, fragrance,” and we will add, 
‘“* your astonishment.” 

But we have not yet spoken of the great- 
est beauty of the trees. When we were 
there, on May 5, 1864, there were two of 
the handsomest magnolias that we ever saw 
in full bloom. One of these, the Magnolia 
Conspicua, is thirty feet high, with a large 
spreading top, covered with snow-white 
flowers, somewhat like large single roses, 
and supposed to be from three to four 
thousand in number. The magnolia gran- 
diflora, when seen in its native Southern 
home, is perhaps more magnificent than 
this tree; but nothing in our climate could 
better fulfil the two meanings of the word 
Conspicua—conspicuous and beautiful. 
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But there is another tree near the one 
spoken of that to some extent is more 
beautiful, because the blossoms are varie- 
gated in color; a pinkish red intermixed, 
and shaded with the white. This is the 
Magnolia Soulangiana. It is not quite as 
large as the conspicua, but it is a tree of won- 
derful beauty and great fragrance. Such a 
pair of trees in Central Park would be very 
lightly valued at a thousand dollars apiece. 
Many a gentleman would freely pay that 
price to have them in his own garden.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Troy Hitt, Penn.-CATAWBA VINEYARD. 
—No one who loves a vineyard, and who 
can appreciate the invigorating effect of an 
elevated situation, commanding extensive 
views of interesting objects, seattered over 
hills and valleys, embracing the noble 
rivers, extensive forests, and a great city, 
with its thousand evidences of the busy 
throng of bustling industry, should fail to 
visit Troy Hill, in Reserve township, imme- 
diately north of Allegheny City, where may 
be found nearly one hundred acres of vine- 
yards. These are chiefly planted with 
Catawba vines, set closely and trained to 
stakes, iu the German method. 

The thrift of the Teutons, and their un- 
tiring industry, is here everywhere display- 
ed. The vineyards are often situated upon 
the most bold exposures and declivitous de- 
scents, where the culture must be performed 
wholly by human labor. Some of the soil 
appears to be nearly all stones, and yet the 
vines are thrifty and productive. The road 
leading to the ascent is eut in the face of an 
almost perpendicular cliff, and the wall that 
supports it seems to spring directly from 
the vineyards many feet below. 

One of the pioneers, an enthusiastic vine 
planter, is Mr. Adam Reineman, a success- 
ful merchant of Pittsburgh, who takes his 
pleasure and pastime iv his vineyard, and 
in ornamenting the grounds about his eom- 
fortable dwelling, where fruits of various 
kinds abound and thrive. His vineyard, 
though closely planted, is trimmed and 
trained with double bows, and is thus able 
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to set a very large crop. Last year the 
produce of one acre and a quarter, was, 
1,554 gallons of wine, made upon a press 
with only a two-inch screw. Besides this, 
a second grade of wine was made from the 
mare, which is mixed with water and al- 
lowed to ferment, and then pressed, pro- 
ducing a light, rough wine of inferior qual- 
ity. A further evidence of what may be 
done in large yield may be given. Seven 
vine stocks trained long, on arbor, produced 
this year twenty-eight gallons of wine—the 
quality I had not an opportunity of inspect- 
ing. 

In conclusion, allow me to reiterate the 
delight that was experienced in visiting 
these favorite vinelands. The success of 
others should give us pleasure, even where 
the contrast with our own less productive 
wineyards is sadly against us. Let us not 
despond, however, but try again, and hope 
for better results in future years, with our 
renewed efforts to win success.—TZrans. IU. 
Hort. So. 


A PrimevaL Forest.—The little town 
of Ega, onthe Upper Amazons, in the heart 
of South America, originally a mission vil- 
lage of the Jesuits, but now a thriving 
Brazilian settlement, lies pretty nearly in 
the centre of the most extensive unbroken 


forest on the surface of our globe. It re- 
quires little effort of imagination, even to 
those who have not travelled beyond the 
limits of Europe, to form some general idea 
of what such a realm of arboreal vegetation 
must be; lying within a few degrees of the 
equator, bathed all the year through in an 
atmosphere like that of a forcing house for 
plants, drenched by tropical rains and heat- 
ed by a vertical sun. The total length of 
this vast forest, from west to east, is 1,260 
miles, its breadth varying from 600 to 800 
miles. Towards the east, indeed, it con- 
tinues 700 miles ‘further, terminating only 
on the shores of the Atlantic. This easterly 
portion, however, or that which clothes the 
valley of the lower Amazons, I exclude from 
the present description, since it is, in one 
part, much broken and contracted in breadth 
by large tracts of open grassy land. The 
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forest of the great plain of the Upper Ama- 

‘zons has sufficient compactness and peculi- 
arity to be treated of as a separate area. 
But as there is no complete break of con- 
tinuity, the statement of Humbolt (who had 
a glimpse of the immeasurable wilderness 
only from its western commencement, in 
Peru) still holds good, to the effect that a 
flock of monkeys might travel amongst the 
tree tops, were it not for the rivers, for 2,000 
miles in a straight line without once touch- 
ing ground; namely, from the slopes of the 
Andes to the shores of the Atlantic. At 
the top of the grassy slope on which the 
town is built, rises a compact wall of foliage, 
with a small narrow gap in its midst: the 
leafy barrier is the frontier line of the forest, 
kept from encroaching on the few aéres of 
cleared space only by the inhabitants doing 
constant battle with powers of vegetation, 
and the gap is the entrance to the only 
road by land that the townspeople possess. 
A few minutes’ walk under the shady ar- 
cade, and the traveler finds himself in the 
heart of the solitude. The crowns of the 
tall trees on both sides meet overhead, and 
admit the rays of the sun only at rare in- 
tervals, where some forest monarch has been 
uprooted by the storm. The path leads to 
a few small plantations belonging to the 
poorer inhabitants, and at the distance of 
about a mile dwindles into a mere hunter’s 
track, which none but a native can follow. 
Beyond this point all traces of the presence 
of man cease,—the land untrodden and un- 
owned,—and so it continues for hundreds 
of miles.—Good Words. 


Crops IN THE GREAT SAN JosE VAL- 


LeY.—What of the drought? Let those 
who hear so much of the dronght in the 
San Jose and Santa Clara valleys, those 
who fear a famine for man or beast, just go 
and visit those gardens of our land, and in 
order to see them truly, go to that grand 
seminary of learning, the Santa Clara Col- 
lege, go up into the observatory (about 100 
feet above the college ground) and take a 
view of the magnificent landscape from 
there. A grander scene was never pictured 
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than an hundred miles cireuit around, one 
grand panorama of beauty. 

This view presents no scene of drought 
or mildew, but one of beauty and fertility— 
orchards and vineyards, gardens and fields, 
richer than the mines of Golconda, and 
wheat in plenty. To a casual observer, 
the stacks of grain, the mountains of hay, 
and the vast amount yet spread over the 
plain, it would seem there was enough 
hay, and grain, and fruit, and luxuries to 
supply the whole State. It is one vast sea 
of plenty. We only wish every speculator 
would go to this observatory and see what 
we saw this week—we don’t think we are 
very near a famine.—California Farmer. 


RuRAL REFINEMENTS.—Our people have 
yet to learn what value there is to a family 
in a well-kept flower garden. Does it not 
supply to children their most beautiful 
memories? A child who-has nothing but 
a dirty house and neglected grounds to re- 
colleet, as connected with his early home, 
lacks an important impulse to a well-ordered 
life. Beauty in morals can hardly be ex- 
pected from deformity in condition. And 
not only to childhood do flowers minister 
happy influences, but also to the labors and 
fatigues of manhood and old age. Is not 
the farmer, who returns from the labors of 
the field to repose in a well-kept house, in 
the midst of green lawns and beautiful 
flowers, a happier and better man for their 
presence? Does not old age find them an 
added element of itsrepose? It were use- 
less to ask, ‘* What good comes of flowers? 
Can we eat, drink, or wear them? How 
can I spare the time to cultivate them, 
when the necessaries of life demand so much 
of my attention?’ Just as if ministering 
to our love of the beautiful is less of a ne- 
cessity than eating, drinking, or wearing. 
Virtue and happiness depend as much upon 
neatness, order and beauty, as animal life 
upon eating, drinking andsleeping. No class 
is so unpardonable in neglecting to beautify 
their homes as the farmers, who live where 
the means of doing it may be had with se 
little care and cost.—Chronicle. 
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A New Boox in Press.—A corrected 
and new stereotyped enlarged edition of 
“The Field and Garden Vegetables of 
America,”’ by Fearing Burr, Jr., Esq., is 
passing through the press. It will contain 
many more illustrations of the vegetables 
described ; and much new and valuable in- 
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formation will be added. It will be more 
compact and desirable in size and shape 
than the first edition, which was not stereo- 
typed. Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. will 
bring it out in their well-known attractive 
style. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprror HorticuLtTurRist : 


In the August number of the Horticut- 
rurist, G. P. D. asks if he may allow 
eighteen bunches to mature on his Dela- 
ware grape vine, it being its first fruitage. 

I have a Delaware vine twice cut back ; 
the third season producing bearing wood 
for this, the fourth season of its existence. 
This vine is pruned to the renewal system, 
and now has eighty well-matured branches 


of grapes,— not a diseased berry on the . 


vine, but on the contrary they are nearly 
ripe, many of them being quite eatable at 
this time. Ihave several other vines of the 
same age doing nearly as well. The Dela- 
ware is the grape for me all the time. 
Respectfully, A. Furnas. 
Danville, Ind., 8th mo., 19th, 1864. 


Epitor HorvTicuutTuRIstT : 


“Is the Adirondac grape hardy?” - This 
question was asked in your June number. 
Now, considering the high price we have 
paid for this vine, as well as the character 
ascribed to its fruit, this is a question of 
some importance. I will therefore report 
my experience. 

My vine, then a year old, was set outa 
year ago, started late, but made a growth 
of about three feet last season. It was cut 
back in November, and carefully covered 
with two or three inches of earth. I uncov- 
ered it about the middle of April, and had 
no suspicion that it was injured. It proved, 
however, to be winter-killed, root and branch. 

It should be stated that the extraordinary 
weather of January last was very fatal to 
vegetable life. Many unprotected Catawba 
and Isabella vines were killed to the ground, 
and even the Concord suffered severely. 
Those which were covered escaped harm. 


All of my vines were carefully covered 
with earth. And it may not be uninterest- 
ing to extend this note to the condition of a 
few other kinds. 

Union Village was killed; Anna badly 
injured; Allen’s Hybrid lost many buds 
and starts slow; Delaware, Diana, Rebec- 
ca, Creveling, Maxatawney and Rogers’ 
Hybrid, all came through unharmed. 

Geo. V. N. Lorurop. 
Detroit, June 11, 1864. 


Mr. Epriror: 


Six years ago I planted for family use, 
some New Rochelle Blackberry plants, and 
gave them careful attention, manuring and 
covering in winter. Up to last season I 
had no berries worth counting, and none , 
worth eating. They were allsour, few and 
far between, and gathered through much 
pain to the fingers from thorns. 

As the price of sugar advanced I resolved 
to give up the Blackberry culture, and gave 
direction to dig out and burn the plants, as 
some of my shrewd neighbors had done be- 
fore me, but other more pressing labors 
postponed the execution of this order, so 
that my canes were neither laid down last 
winter, nor pruned this spring; indeed the 
last years’ canes were not cut out. Judge 
of my surprise when I found them about 
the first of August, after the late showers, 
loaded with fruit of the most luscious kind, 
large, sweet, delicious and plentiful. I 
wish to inquire of some of your readers who 
know, if it takes six years to mature this 
plant, so as to produce fruit in perfection. 

I have no disposition to repeat the order 
to destroy my plants. Can you inform me 
where I can get a few hundred of Brinckle’s 
Orange Raspberry ? I find none advertised 

, J. C. W. 





